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ACTUAL 
RESULTS 


Scores of Other Letters 
Tell the Same Story 


Can't Praise Too Much 

“I have been bothered with Dandruff 

for 20 years and had lost nearly all of my 

hair. I have used your treatment 30 days 

now and have a good growth of hair com- 

ing in. I cannot say too muc h in praise 
of the Merke ae 

C. H. B., Parsons, Kansas. 


Bald for Years 


“Kindly allow me to praise and recom- 
mend the wonderful Merke Treatment to 
any one who may be looking for a hair 
treatment which positively shows quick 
results. After 5 weeks’ treatment a new 
growth of hair has shown on each side of 
the temple, where I have been bald for 
years.” 

C. B., New York City. 


Does Everything Claimed 


“Am glad to say I can see such great 
change in my hair. It is growing longer 
and my head is full of young hair that has 
made ite way through since I have been 
using Merke Treatment. I can't say 
enough for it. It will do everything you 
claim it to do.” 

Mrs. G. G., Houston, Tez. 


Improvement Daily 


“After using the Merke Treatment as 
per your instructions, my scalp is now 
showing improvement daily, and I think 
in time I will have more hair than I had 
two years ago. was practically bare on 
the top, but now nie is gradually filling in 
from the back.’ 

S. W., Attleboro, Mass. 


Was Skeptical Once 


“I must frankly state I was decidedly 
skeptical as to your claims for the Merke 
Treatment, but a faithful use of it for a 
month has removed all doubt, and three 
of us are obtaining unbelievable results 
both in looks and steady growth. It has 
also worked wonders with the scalp, stop- 
ping all dandruff and falling hair.’ 

L. W. F., Chelsea, Mass. 


Head Covered With Hair 


“I am dropping you a few lines to let 
you know about your Wonderful Merke 
Treatment. The top of my head is al- 
most covered with new hair. I have been 
trying for the last 5 years but never could 
find anything that could make hair grow, 
until I used your tegotente, t 

T , Cleveland, Ohio. 











for free proof. 
By Alois Merke, Founder of Merke Institute 


OLKS wonder how I can make suck an 

amazing offer. No one ever dared to do 
it before—to guarantee absolutely to grow 
hair or the treatment costs nothing a : 
Ilere’s the answer. Read the letters pr‘ated 
on this page—letters from those who have 
tried this startling new method. These are 
just a few of the many that pour inte my 
office every day—letters which show without 
a shadow of doubt that my home trea it 
—in the great majority of cases —positiv ely 
does grow hair! 

I don’t say my treatment will grow hais in 
every case. There are some cases of baldness that nothing :i: the 
world can help. But I’ve secured such amazing results in so S:any 
other cases that I am perfectly willing to have you try my trea‘¢nent 
at my risk! And if after 30 days you are not more than delighted 
with the resulte—if you c: annot actually see a new growth of #tad— 
then all y and without the slightest quéstion 
I'll mail you a pn vaindinn every bit of your money! I dgn’t 
want a cent of your money unless I can actually grow hair on 
your head—and you are the sole judge of whether or not it 


grows! 
Entirely New Method ; 


My treatment Is the result of 17 years of experience gained in treating tho usa syls of 
cases of baldness. This included many long years which I spent in such famous »ntific 
research centers as Heidelberg, Berlin, Paris, Cairo and Geneva. At the Merke Ir stitute, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, many have paid as high $500 for the results brougkt.-, Yep 
now—through the Merke Home Treatment—these same results may be secured at Lowe 
for Just a few cents a day! 

My method is entirely different from anything known or used before. There. is no 
massaging—no singeing—no ‘‘mange cures’’—no unnecessary fuss nor bother of any kind. 
Yet results are usually noticeable after the very first few treatments. 

My treatment proves that a big percentage of baldness, even of years standing, is 
caused—not by dead hair roots—but by dormant hair roots which now can be awakened 
and made to grow again. Already scores of men and women who suffered for years from 
falling hair and partial baldness have acquired a thick healthy growth of hair throt zh this 
amazing method, which for the first time provides a way of penetrating to the Nair roots 
and furnishing nourishment direct to them 


Free Booklet Explains Treatment | 
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o Else Wants 
New Head of Hair? 


No matter how nearly bald you are—no matter how many kinds of treatments 
y_u’ve tried without results—this method is guaranteed to grow hair for YOU 


—or your money will be instantly refunded! Simply mail the coupon below 














MORE 
RESULTS 


Bald Spot Growing Smaller 


Concerning the Merke Treatment will 
advise that it has undoubtedly benefited 
my hairandscalp. The ‘bald spot’ seems 
slowly but surely growing smaller, and 
Merke Treatment seems to be doing the 
work.” 


H. C. G., Baltimore, Md. 


Hair Growing Again 


“I wouldn't take $50 for your treat- 
ment. It was far beyond my eapecta- 
tions. My hair was dead and had no 
lustre. Now it is restored to its brillianey 
and has begun to grow again. Thanks.” 

J. B. C., Hillaboro, Tez 


New Hair in 20 Days 


“Have been using Merke Treatment 
20 days, and have received great results 
My hair has been falling out for 4 years 
and your Treatment has checked it. I 
had two bald spots on my head where 
there was not even any fuzz, and there 
is new hair growing on them now I 
wouldn't take $50 for the Merke Treat 
ment. I think it’s the best in the world 

J. M., Smackoner, Ark 


Satisfied With Results 


“I am satisfied with resulte. Lots of 
hair is growing where I was bald I mean 
in front where one mostly loses hair first 
It was just as bare as the palms of my 
hands. Now hair is coming again.” 

C. F., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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Allied Merke Institutes, Inc. 


If you will merely fill in and mail the coupon below I | . “ . 
will gladly send you—without cost or obligation—an in- Dept. 229, 5i2 Fifth Ave., New York City 


= ang 32-page booklet describing my treatment in | 
deta ow n" 
This booklet contains much helpful information on the new booklet descr: 
care of hair—and in addition shows by actual photographs | 
what my treatment is doing for thousands of others | 
If you are bald—or if right now you are merely troubled 
with falling hair and dandruff—this free book will prove | 
*o be of the greatest value to you. So mail the coupon 
now—and it will be sent you by return mail without cost | 
or obligation. | 
I 
{ 


ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTES, INC. 
Dept. 229, 512 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Please send me, vithout cost or obligation on my part, 
g in detall the Merke Institute Home Treatment. 


State 


& copy of the 
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Keystone 


“The question of whether we are going to have a merchant marine or not is as dead as prohibition. 
Here is a small fraction of it at Hog Island, Philadelphia, where many good ships are slowly rusting 


got one.” 


We've 


away while foreign ship owners are carrying our products 


“Gentlemen, Meet the 


Merchant Marine! 


ESS than 40 percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States 
lives within Big Bertha shot of 
an ocean. Among the remain- 

ing 60 percent few have ever seen an 
ocean-going vessel or have any idea 
that the tramps of the sea play a vital 
role in their lives. On the face of it, 
therefore, talking about an American 
merchant marine to the average 
American is a bit like trying to sell 
snowshoes to a Texan. 

And yet— 

And yet, merchant shipping hits 
every man, woman and child in these 


By Paxton Hibben 


United States, not just in his patriot- 
ism, but also in his pocketbook. Every 
time you smoke a cigarette, read a 
newspaper, drink a cup of coffee or 
tea, put a new tire on the old flivver, 
or, if you don’t own a car, a new 
pair of sox on the old dogs, buy your 
girl a diamond ring or your wife a fur 
boa to keep her neck warm in the good 
old summer time—you pay for some- 
hody’s merchant marine. For tobacco, 
print paper, coffee, tea, rubber, 


silk, 


ing 


furs, diamonds and goodness knows 
what all besides, are of the things 
which reach the counters of the stores 
where we buy them, by way of the sea. 

Merchant ‘shipping also creeps into 
the pay envelope, and both prices and 
profits have a salty smell. For any 
way you look at it, production, in the 
final analysis, is a matter of markets. 
Nobody manufactures rocking chairs 
or locomotives or shoes or typewriters 
to look at, and the pleasure the farmer 
derives from getting up at daybreak to 
feed the hogs or plough the corn doesn’t 
compensate him if he has to give his 
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with padded foot 
treadles, to sell to 
the shoeless_ sav- 
ages of central 
Africa — and be 
taking elephant 
tusks in trade for 
them. The statis- 
tics that interest 
him are not alone 
the 110,000,000 
population of the 
United States, but 
the 400,000,000 
families in the 
wide, wide world. 

And right there 
is where he—and 
the farmer and the 
wallpaper manu- 
facturer and the 
knit goods manu- 
facturer and the 
manufacturer of 
plumbing supplies, 
and all who work 








Where white collar men are not: a fire 
room in a merchantman 


hogs away or burn his corn. All of 
these things have to be sold to some- 
body, and the more people there are 
to sell them to, the more business there 
is; and the more business there is, the 
more jobs are open and the higher the 
salaries that can be paid without cut- 
ting the profits. These are the very 
bricks and mortar of both prosperity 
and progress, in any business, in any 
land. But there is, of course, an auto- 
matic limitation on this general thesis. 

John Wanamaker once took a flier 
in manufacturing pianos. 

“What’ll you do when every family 
in the United States that can afford a 
piano has one?” I asked him. 

“Sell ’em new ones,” he replied, with 
a benign smile. 

But he didn’t sell them new ones. He 
sold the piano business, instead. John 
Wanamaker was a merchant—a fine 
old-fashioned word for a man of very 
useful activity. But a merchant, in 
that fine old sense, is the man who 
waits for folks to come to his store to 
buy. A manufacturer is something else 
again. 

Do you suppose that if, and when, 
every family in the United States has 
one or more automobiles, Henry Ford will 
burst intotears, like Alexander the Great, 
and turn his factories into Y.M.C.A.’s? 
He will not. For Henry Ford is a 
manufacturer and manufacturers do 
not wait for customers to come to them. 
They can’t. No one goes to a factory 
to buy a piano or a pair of shoes. The 
manufacturer differs from the mer- 
chant in that he has to get out in the 
marts and sell what he makes—which 
is just what Henry Ford does. People 
will tell you there is no trade to be 
had with Russia these days. Henry 
Ford knows better. Not a week passes 
but a ship loaded with Henry’s tractors 
lands at some Black Sea Russian port. 
The other day 65 of them reached Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, on their way to 





Turkestan. This harvest season the 
skies | of southern Russia and _ the 
Ukraine are overcast with the dust 


raised by Ford tractors, biting into soil 
that has been idle for eight years. So 
it is fairly likely that long before a 
garage comes to be as necessary to an 
American family as a bathroom, Henry 
Ford will have started making flivvers 





for or buy from 
them and a thousand like them—come 
up against the question of water 
freights; and it was at this point that 





AXTON HIBBEN is unusu- 

ally well qualified to discuss 
our merchant marine. For 
eight years he was a member of 
our diplomatic corps. In vari- 
ous sections of the world he has 
studied the problems which con- 
front vessels flying Old Glory. 
Shortly after the close of the 
war, having secured his dis- 
charge from the A.E.F., he spent 
a year as a sailor aboard various 
American merchant ships. 
Upon his return to this country 
he became an advisor to Admiral 
Benson, then chairman of the 
Shipping Board. In other arti- 
cles to follow this he will show 
why there should be a strong 
American merchant marine. 















President Harding, who was the day 
in and day out, undiscouraged advo- 
cate of American merchant shipping, 
stepped forward 


markets that want them, we are out 
of luck; and you and I will just have 
te shell out a little more for every- 
ig we buy, so that our factories can 
psy profits on the reduced production 
of a limited market. You can run an 
“_ More Wheat” campaign until 
ry stomach in the land sprouts of 
wn accord in the spring; but so 
long as the extra wheat is consumed 
in this country, you and I have to pay 
for it, and it is simply taking money out 
of one pocket and putting it in another. 
“But,” says somebody, “why do the 
ships that carry our goods to foreign 
narkets have to be our ships? What 
fference does it make, anyhow?” 
some ten years ago 
stexaming into the harbor of Antofa- 
gasta, Chili (on a British ship, of 
course), and as we came close under 
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t remember 





the cliffs of the shore there were a 
score or more square-rigged sailing 
ships anchored —saltpeter ships. | 
shail never forget the catch in my 


threat and the thrill it gave me to see 
that two of them were flying the Stars 
and Stripes. I had traveled all over 
the world, for ten years, and I had 
never seen a merchant ship flying the 
American flag before. It brought to 
mind those proud days, a century ago, 
when American clippers dominated the 
Seven Seas and John Paul Jones was 
something besides a character in a 
ling drama of the screen. I forgot 
t the American merchant marine of 

was subsidized by a bounty paid 
on cargoes imported in American bot- 
ns, and wondered why it was always 


the Union Jack that one saw in foreign 





ct 
=f 


harbors—never the Stars and Stripes. 
If you knock about the world a good 
bit, that question gets to be an obses- 
sion with you that a man who stays at 
home does not understand. But now, 


thanks to the war and the fleet of mer- 
chant vessels we built and bought to 
take cur men and their supplies across, 
it is not like that. And that is some- 
thing, after all—just the sentiment of 
the thing, if no more. 

But the case for an American mer- 
chant marine does not have to stand 


The owners of this vessel are not both- 

ered by coal strikes. They use oil. On 

the day this was taken, 55,000 barrels 

of fuel were pumped aboard in nine and 
a half hours 





and said, in effect: 

“Gentlemen, meet 
the merchant ma- 
rine!” 

Even with the 
railroads in the 
shape they are to- 
day, almost any- 
body can get his 
goods to the docks 
in New York or 
Boston or San 
Francisco or Seat- 
tle. But there an- 
other element 
enters. The Swedes 
may be clamoring 
for cereals, the 
Russians for tract- 
ors, the Spaniards 
for textiles and the 


Senegalese for 
breechcloths. But 
if we have no 


means of getting 











these things that 
we produce to the 
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on sentimental grounds. It can stand, 
and it should stand, of course, on sound 
economic grounds. Nor is it my pur- 
pose to demonstrate that it would be 
a fine thing to be able to run into an 
American flag in every port where one 
might drop anchor, from Reykjavik to 
Puerto Montt; everybody is agreed as 
to that. The thing to be decided right 
now, however, is not whether we should 
like a merchant marine, but whether we 
are going to have one; and if we are, 
what kind of.a merchant marine it is 
going to be and who is going to run it. 
That is a practical ques- 


Well, in a way it is and in a way it 
isn’t. The shabby part is in the pre- 
tense that the United States Govern- 
ment is not paying a ship subsidy 
because the Senate, by a filibuster, re- 
fused to face that question squarely. 
But the difference between $75,000,000 
as a subsidy to American ships and 


$75,000,000 to cover the deficit of oper- 


ating these ships by lessors from the 
Government may be a difference in 
name, but it doesn’t cost the taxpayer 
any less. Looking at the thing without 
juggling words, we not only have a 
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sion: the idea of writing off a substan- 
tial investment of your money and mine 
to profit and loss, simply because it 
happened to be made in time of war, 
and expecting us, in addition to service 
in the army and all the rest, to make 
this further contribution to the enrich- 
ment of private enterprise when the 
capital invested is yours and mine, and 
you and I are expected to put up the 
running expenses of a business out of 
which we get nothing besides, is a bit 
too thick. There can scarcely be much 
difference of opinion over the general 

principle that if money can 





tion, not a sentimental one, 
and all the patriotism in 
the world will not solve it— 
no, nor all the publicity and 
speeches, in Congress and 
out, and joy rides for Con- 
gressmen, and _ resolutions 
passed by Chambers of 
Commerce, and editorials in 
the newspapers and articles 
in magazines. For unless 
those who live in Kalamazco 
and Des Moines and Omaha 
and San Antonio and Nash- 
ville and Peacham, Vt., are 
convinced that a merchant 
marine means something to 
them, the inhabitants of 
Baltimore and Gloucester, 
Mass., and Galveston and 
other ports, can sob them- 
selves to sleep every night 
if they like—they will not 
get it. 

Of course the joke of the 
whole business is on those 
who live in Indiana and Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin and 
other places where oysters 
come in cans and sea food 
in the summer is more 
deadly than bootleg liquor. 
For the question of whether 
we are going to have a mer- 
chant marine or not is as 
dead as prohibition. We’ve 
got one. And we got it very 
much the same way that we 
got prohibition—when we 
weren’t looking. Nine tav- 
payers out of ten do not 
realize that what they have 
to worry about is not 








be made out of the fleet we 
bought and paid for, it 
ought to come to those who 
did the buying and paying 
—old John F. Taxpayer, 
himself. 

But on the first head, of 
the value of a national mer- 
chant marine to general 
prosperity, there are still a 
number of matters that con- 
tinue to puzzle those unac- 
customed to think in terms 
of ships. There is, of course, 
the man who can see no 
earthly use in an American 
marine anyhow. To him 
there is one conclusive an- 
swer: suppose the ocean 
was filled by a desert of 
sand, such as separates our 
markets in Mexico, for ex- 
ample, from the producing 
centers of the United States. 
Since we are the sellers in 
that market, in competition 
with the rest of the world, 
wouldn’t it be better for the 
railroads that carry our 
products to market to be in 
American hands than in the 
hands of our foreign com- 
petitors for the market? 
Well, what is the magic dif- 
j ference between freight 
i trains running over a desert 
of sand and freight steam- 
ers plying a desert of water? 
. Yet in almost every land in 

. the world the railroads that 
: carry a country’s produce 
to market belong as much to 
the nationals of that coun- 








whether or not an American > Ficing G 
merchant marine interests ' 
them, but where they are going to dig 
up from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 a 
year to keep the one we’ve got going. 
And right here is where I expect the 
man who has read this article, so far, 
in a detached and judicial frame of 
mind, as he might read an article by 
Conan Doyle on spirit phenomena, to 
take a new grip on the Weekly and be- 
come absorbed in what follows. For 
the potential $75,000,000 a year that it 
costs to operate 415 out of 1379 vessels 
in United States Shipping Board con- 
trol comes out of your pocket and mine 
in taxes. Moreover, the original $4,000,- 
000,000 which this American merchant 
fleet cost our Government also came 
out of our pockets in taxes. And this 
investment is not only not bringing us 
in the 1815 percent that the stockhold- 
ers of a privately owned line—like the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., for ex- 
ample—made on an average for the past 
five years, but is costing us a pretty 
penny in further taxes every year as 
well. All of which may seem a very 
shabby way for a government to treat 
docile, house-broken taxpayers like us. 


Noway 


A reminder of the good old days when 
the Stars and Stripes could be seen on 
every sea. This fine old full-rigged ship, 
the Benjamin F. Packard, was built in 
Bath, Maine, in 1883. It is still in serv- 
ice as one of the fleet of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association of San Francisco 


merchant marine today, whether we 
want it or not, but we also subsidize 
it to the tune of between $50,000,000 
and $75,000,000 per year. . The tax- 
payers of the Middle West may not all 
realize this, but it is true just the same. 

And there is the second concrete, 
practical interest that every man in the 
country has in an American merchant 
marine: first, it is a specific guarantee 
of growing prosperity by increasing the 
market for our products, whether agri- 
cultural, mineral or manufactured; 
second, it is an investment in which 
our hard earned cash has already been 
sunk and on which we might much 
better be making a little something in- 
stead of having to dig constantly to 
keep our holdings. 

The second point requires no discus- 


try as does the truck that 
hauls a farmer’s grain to 
market, and when this is not the case 
with the railroads of a country, people 
begin to wonder just how independent 
that country really is—as they did 
about Turkey when the Germans under- 
took their Berlin to Bagdad railway 
project. Only with ships is this not a 
fundamental of good business, strangely 
enough, because, if you please, the 
ocean from time immemorial has been 
looked upon as a sort of no man’s land, 
when as a matter-of fact, as a means 
of transportation, the ocean belongs to 
that country whose ships ply it most 
widely and most frequently. 

The simplest way to get the whole 
merchant shipping business clearly in 
mind is to look upon the bounding deep 
as a road and ships as trucks carrying 
goods to market along that road. Of 
course it is quite possible for a manu- 
facturer or a farmer to do business by 
sending his produce to market by a 
line of express trucks, whose owners 
are carriers pure and simple and have 
no- interest in competing with those 
whose goods they carry. He can also, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Story of a 


66 HAVE to be careful with this,” 
said an official of the War De- 
partment as he lifted a wooden 
box about eighteen inches 

square from a safe. “It is worth 


about $5,000,000,000.” 
Your correspondent’s 
pricked up _ perceptibly. 


isn’t every day one even gets 
a free look at something 
worth five billion dollars. 

“What is it, radium?” 


“No, nothing like that. 
In fact, its intrinsic value 
is not great at present. 
Only in time of war 
would it be worth what 
I said, but we figure 
things on a_ wartime 
basis here. That is our 
job. Five billion is a 
rough estimate, based on 
the last war. If we had 


had this thing ready in 
1917 it would have saved the 
country about that much.” 

“Then maybe you have cor- 


nered the market on that 


drug a California scientist is 
said to have discovered. One swig 
of it makes a fellow tell nothing but 
if the War 
Department could have requisitioned a 


the truth. Now in 1917 


lot of this specific and 
kept a flask of it handy 
every time it began to 
dicker with a contractor 
as to the price he ought 
to charge—” 

“No, that isn’t it, 
either,” said my official 
friend. “But you’re get- 
ting warm. We do ex- 


Marquis James 


Five-Billion-Dollar Box 


ears 


It 


new 


IF you were going on a camp- 

ing trip you would doubt- 
less make up a list of articles 
needed for the expedition. It 
might be a pretty long list, 
embracing, say, twenty-five 
items. Well, Uncle Sam has 
just finished making up a list 
of articles required to equip an 
army in event of war. It isa 
long list, too. It embraces 


































demonstrate the system. Just draw 
out one of these cards.” 
I drew ons out. It bore the name of 
a great Chicago meat packing com- 
pany. After the name appeared 
the symbols QMC, MC, CWS, 
and following these a long list 
of meats, soaps, drugs and 
chemicals —all recognizable 
the normal products or 
by-products of a meat 
packing plant. 
“That is a simple one,” 
explained my tutor. “No 
conversion is required to 
mobilize this organiza- 
tion. It continues pro- 
duction along normal 
lines. It produces meats 
for the Quartermaster 
Corps, drugs for’ the 
Medical Corps, chemicals 
for the Chemical Warfare 
Service. Should war be 
declared tomorrow this com- 
pany would know its part in 
the supply program, to whom 
it should deliver its goods, and 
in what amounts, and on what 
terms. The chiefs of the Q. M.C., 
the C. W. S. and 
the Medical Corps 














could figure imme- 
diately on so much 
production from 
this source. But 
3,000 other sources 
have been _ tabu- 
lated. Try another 
card.” 

This time I drew 
the name of a 








down profiteering in the where to go to get them. 


20 co a 700,000,items. Not only that, 
pect this to help us hold but "the Army knows how many of each item will be required, the approximate cost and 
The entire field of American industry has been canvassed and makes heavy parts for 


large Eastern cor- 
poration which 


next war, but a lot of catalogued in the effort—a stupendous task. The record of the whole proceedings is yy on ears. The card 
this so-called rofiteer filed in three card-index cases which fit into a little box about eighteen inches square P “ORD. Medi L. 
- ‘ . p eer- which is guarded almost as carefully as the bullion in the subtreasury. It is the best said edium ca 


ing last time was as _ remedy against profiteering known. 
much the Government’s would have been saved five billion dollars, officials say 


If we’d had these facts in 1917 the Government 
One of the pictures shows 


obile artillery; major, 
aed and light artil- 


Assistant Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis examining some of the data he and his as- lery ammunition.” 


fault as it was the con- sociates have gathered; the other shows the contents of the 


tractors’. When we went 

into the war we didn’t 

know what we wanted in the way of 
supplies, how much we wanted, how to 
get them, when we wanted them, how 
long it would take to get them or how 
much they ought to cost. Ignorant of 
these things, we went into the markets, 
to equip ourselves to fight a war. We 
made purchases aggregating $15,000,- 
000,000. Naturally we made mistakes 
and these mistakes soon ran _ into 
money, and, more serious than that, the 
problems of supply always had us in 
hot water lest the industrial effort 
should fall short of the needs of the 
troops in the field—and this frequently 
happened. We mean to avoid all this 
if war should come again. The whole 
effort will be on a more economical and 
satisfactory basis entirely. That is 
where this little thing comes in.’ 

My informant indicated the wooden 

box. “It is a card index file,” I re- 


marked with keen perception of the 
obvious. 


“Yes, and a sort of master key to 
the whole business of equipping an 
army. It is a record of an industrial 
survey the Department is making of 
the country to find out just where we 
will have to go, what we will have to 
pay and how long it will take to equip 
an army with everything it needs to 
carry on a war. The survey isn’t com- 
plete yet. Only 3,000 manufacturers 
are listed here, and of these only 1,000 
have been personally visited by officers 
of the Department and arrangements 
completed for the assimilation of these 
plants into the great industrial ma- 
chine which must stand back of the 
army in time of war. Before we have 
finished, the plants of 10,000 firms will 
have been visited, listed and assigned 
definite wartime tasks, and plans will 
have been sketched for their conversion 
from peace to war operation. At the 
rate we are going this will take five 
years, but we are far enough along to 


“five-billion-dollar box.’ 


“That is an ordnance 

allocation,” I was told. 
“The plant of s company has been 
surveyed and the whole matter dis- 
cussed and arranged with the direct- 
ing executives. In event of war the 
company would.undertake at once the 
production of the items you see listed. 
This would entail extensive conversion 
operations. An.entire line of new ma- 
chinery would have to be installed and 
most of this machinery would have to 
be specially made according to the 
types of guns required, and _ these 
change from ti to time. This manu- 
facturer is already in possession of the 
necessary plans and drawings for this 
installation, which must necessarily 
be changed from time to time to keep 
pace with devetopments. The normal 
operations of this company are as im- 
portant in war as in peace. We must 
have rolling steck. Consequently sur- 
veys have been made to ascertain the 
country’s minimum wartime require- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


a ES—but!” I said when T was asked to write a series 
of short articles for this page. 
My “Yes” was eager. The readers would be of 
my kind. As I had been in uniform in the Great War, 
and seen other wars before that, I should feel at home in 
their company. " 
But ! 
“Must I pussyfoot along trying to agree with everybody? 
Or, may I speak right out in meeting?” 
The answer was that I might speak out when it was my 
turn. If I became too obstreperous I would be called to order 





and sent on indefinite leave. 

I am calling the articles “The Things That Count.” Some- 
times the little things count more than the big things. “I’m 
not worrying about the shells so much as the blister on my 
foot,” said a man who was coming under fire after a twelve- 
hour march. 

I mean the things that count tome. I hope that some of the 
same things that count to me also count to you. If you dis- 
agree with my views then, at least, I have stirred up thought. 
That starts discussion; and freedom of discussion is the first 
essential in a free country. It provides that not only the wise 
shall be heard but also the unwise as long as anybody will 
listen to them. 

George Washington and his men fought for this principle 
for eight years; the French fought for it in their Revolution; 
we had to fight for it again in 1917-18. It would be a dull 
Legion post in which nobody disagreed with anybody else. 
We must talk things over; thresh things out. The time when 
all real men must agree is when our country is at war, and, 
again, when some section of our people go off their heads and 
have to be brought to reason. 


Y the things that count I do not mean just things about the 

war but the things of everyday peace. Some of the “For- 
getters” think that a man who was in the war should be heard 
on no subject except the war. The trouble is that he is not 
heard often enough on other subjects. He is the most valuable 
of citizens because he has stood the blood test of citizenship. 
As his investment in the nation, he risked the most valuable 
capital there is, his life and his health, and endured hardship. 
He has a certificate of proved patriotic responsibility in his 
honorable discharge. 

So the first thing that counts for every man in America, if 
he were young enough, is having been in uniform. The next 
thing is not to forget that he was. Some who were in uniform 
have joined the “Forget” battalions. They are in strange 


company. 

Profiteers who fattened at home want to forget that war 
out of which they made their illicit fortunes. All others who 
have a feeling that they ought to have been in uniform like 
to forget the source of the prod to their consciences at the sight 
of a service button. Women, who did not like to have that 

. ‘irritating war” interfere with their social diversions, want our 


That Count 


brave overworked army nurses to join them in the “Forget’ 
movement. 

Most unfair and most belligerent of all the promoters of the 
“Forget” propaganda are certain types of pacifists whose 
muddling ignorance masquerades as idealism. They like to 
have their names in the papers and buzz about making speeches. 
To them all the conscientious objectors—including the tramps 
who had no address except a haymow when the draft came— 
are heroes. 

Their argument is that the Legion fellowship, or anything 
that mentions the war, builds up sentiment to bring on another 
war. Many former soldiers are caught by this argument. 
It is given the lie by every fine human attribute which has 
brought humanity up from cave-man brutality to civilized 
tenderness. 

These pacifists seem to think that a veteran says to his son: 
“It’s great sport. You will enjoy it. We must start another 
war soon, so you'll have your chance at a good time.” What 
the veteran does say fo his son is something like this: “Boy, 
I know. We don’t want another war. Help in keeping your 
country out of any unnecessary quarrel! But if we have war, 
go in or you will have something in your heart which you will 
always want to forget and never can forget.” 


O forget the late war facilitates entering another one 
iy thoughtlessly. The boy has the truth from one who knows. 
In the Legion we bring together the men who know. It is the 
greatest influence we have for keeping the United States steady 
and at peace. 

In a time of stress in any community to whom would you 
turn when you wanted men who would strain altogether at the 
wheel in the disciplined training and instinct of team play? 
To the former soldiers who gave the blood test of common 
unselfish service. 

But the “Forget” thought strikes deeper than that. Among 
other things the “Forgetters’” would have us forget is that we 
fought to make “the world safe for democracy.” 

In that war, elbow to elbow, men counted as men whether 
rich or poor. To-day Private Smith has a big automobile and 
talks about the heavy income tax; Sergeant Jones looks 
up from his desk at the bank and says he will have to 
call that loan; Lieutenant Robinson, with a growing family, 
is taking any job he can get to meet his rent and grocer’s 
bill. 

Though they were in the same company they do not see 
much of each other. Where should they go to feel again that 
elbow to elbow spirit? Where is the meeting place of democ- 
racy which safeguards the principle we fought for? The 
Legion Post. The Legion is the spirit of service organized 
to prevent war through first-hand knowledge of what war means 
and to keep democracy so alive in the land that we shall not 
have to fight for it again. 

Away with the “Forgetters!” 
form! Remember you still serve! 


Be proud you were in uni- 
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We Recognize Mexico 


VERY American should view with satisfaction the re- 

sumption of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the republic of Mexico. Our Government bided 
its time before taking this step. After the overthrow of 
Porfirio Diaz in 1910 we recognized the governments of 
Madero and of Carranza and both of them fell. Perhaps 
we did right in recognizing them and lending them support. 
Such acts were an evidence of our goodwill toward Mexico, 
and expressions of the hope that the sore trials of that 
troubled country were over. 

Alvaro Obregon succeeded to the presidency but it was a 
long time until we recognized his right to rule. Thus our 
recognition means something. It was followed at once by 
recognition by France, and the other leading European pow- 
ers are expected to do likewise. It has enhanced the pres- 
tige and the credit of Mexico abroad. It seems as if Mexico 
has found relief from her troubles at last—and has emerged 
a stronger and better nation as a result of trials so devas- 
tating. 

The New World is the offspring of the Old World. For 
a long while the Old World was both parent and tutor and, 
while the New World attained its majority some time back, 
we continued to sit at the feet of the Old World which was 
so much wiser in all of the things that a world ought to 
know. We still may learn from the Old World, but the 
time has come when the Old World also may learn from us. 
This hemisphere has been singularly free from wars, sav- 
ing wars of liberation. Europe would be better off today 
if she could say as much. The nations of North and South 
America have a reputation for getting along well together 
and settling their differences by peaceable means. Thus the 
isolation of Mexico has been a painful exception to the gen- 
eral run of events over here. It is pleasant, therefore, and 
in keeping with the fitness of things that this nation and her 
southern neighbor should agree to speak when they meet 
hereafter. May it be an enduring and a tranquil friendship. 


Keeping Radicalism in Its Place 


EFORE the recent annual meeting of the American Bar 

Association and from the same platform and on the 
same day that Charles Evans Hughes and William Howard 
Taft addressed the assembled barristers, R. E. L. Saner 
of Dallas, Texas, uttered these words:- 

It is stated on competent authority that there are 1,500,000 
radicals in this country who are clamoring for a change in the 
nature of our Government from its present form to one of various 
degrees of a communistic state. It is said there are 400 news- 
papers and periodicals that represent similar views and that are 
read regularly by 5,000,000 people. It is also said that $3,000,000 
was spent during the past year in behalf of ‘Red’ propaganda. 

We submit that the time has come when members of the bar 
should bestir themselves in a unified effort to meet this challenge. 


Considering the time, place and occasion of its delivery, 
the foregoing statement is significant. Casual and irre- 
sponsible utterances seldom, if ever, find a place on the 
studiously wrought programs of the Bar Association’s 
annual meetings. In this case the remarks of Mr. Saner, 
who is a widely known Southern lawyer, were a part of a 
report of the association’s standing committee on citizen- 
ship. 

From time to time the American Legion has directed 
attention to the subject which occupied the attention of 
this committee. At all times the Legion has fought against 
the grewth of this destructive radical group and the spread 
of its doctrines. Perhaps no organization has done as much 
toward this end as the Legion—and properly. Success 
has prospered our efforts. A million and a half radicals 
out of 110,000,000 people do not form an alarmingly great 


EDITORIAL 


bloc. But the potential peril is there. It is the country’s 


duty to see that it keeps its distance. 


Anti-Compensation Arguments 


F the opponents of adjusted compensation are as tee- 
totally right in their contentions as they always claim 
to be, why is it necessary for them to be so careless with 
facts when they undertake to substantiate their position? 
Congress convenes in December and the opening salvos 


of the compensation adversaries have begun to resound. 
The New York Evening Post publishes an editorial which 
stands almost as a model. The title is “No Ground for 
the Bonus.” Passing over the inaccurate statement that 
“we have spent $2,000,000,000 in relief, indemnity and com- 
pensation to ex-service men, and are gladly adding to it 
at the rate of $500,000,000 a year,” we read: 





An especially weak spot in the bonus proposal is its failure to 
take account of the great differen¢es among the service men 
themselves. They were drawn from all occupations; they varied 
widely in earning capacity; their financial responsibilities were 
anything but equal. In addition, they entered the service at 
different times, so that the extent to which they suffered through 
their withdrawal from civil life varied. The bonus bill ignores 
these differences. 


But the bill doesn’t. There is, of course, a limit to 
which the bill can differentiate and accord the form of 
relief that will more nearly suit the needs of the individual. 
But the measure, as passed by Congress and vetoed by the 
President last year, provided cre:lits to be used in building 
homes, buying farms and farm machinery, paid-up insur- 
ance and, where the credit was fifty dollars or less, payment 
in cash. The opposition has found it convenient to over- 
look these facts before. 

The Post also informs us that 


. the bonus rests upon a vicious principle—-the principle 
that special compensation should be-granted to special groups for 
sacrifices incurred in a common emergency. 

The contrary is true. The case for adjusted compen- 
sation rests on the principle that all groups be treated 


alike. During the war and afterward “special compensa- 
tion” was paid the war contractors, the railroads, the rail- 
road workers, the shipyard workers, the munitions workers, 
the workers on every war contract job, the farmers, the 
government employes, etc., etc. 

Only the soldier and sailor pisyed a réle in the “common 
emergency” for which virtue seems to be its own reward. 
And should the soldier or sailor deign to touch this “bonus” 
not even virtue will remain. Then, indeed, this will be a 
wicked world. 


For the Fall Theatrical Season 


RINCE Hans Georg Heinrich Ludwig Friedrich Her- 

mann Ferdinand von Schaenaich-Carolath is only one 
person, but he happens to be the one General Ludendorf 
has picked to resume the crown which Mr. Hohenzollern 
laid aside in some hurry one chilly November forenoon in 
1918. This Mr. Hohenzollern is the stepfather of Prince 
Et Cetera, he being the eldest born of Princess Hermine, the 
ex-kaiser’s new wife. The Princess has installed the boy 
in a swell school where he is learning the civil and military 
duties incumbent upon a monarch. The boy is sixteen years 
old and very fond of candy. .The makings of a chocolate 
soldier one infers. 


Our Immigration Policy Vindicated 
£ c 


A vaudeville magnate reports a shortage in this country 
of Swiss yodlers. 
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What the Nation’s Press Says 
Limitations Plan 


on Air 


Limitation of Air Armament 
[From the New York Evening Mail| 


E AMERICAN LEGION has come 
out strongly for limitation of air 
armament by international agree- 
ment. It bases the proposal on the 
success of the Washington conference on 
naval power. Members of Congress, col- 
lege presidents and many others whose 
opinions count are to be asked to express 
themselves on the question; if anything 
like a general assent be received, President 
Coolidge will be urged to call a new gath- 
cringof the nations to concert an agreement. 
Much reason seems to lie in the proposal. 
From the money standpoint there is just 
as good ground for saving in the air as on 
the water. Of course, air navigation does 
not look so extravagant; the cost of a bat- 
ileship is many times that of a battle 
plane; the crew of the former is also by 
far the more numerous and expensive. But 
if military aeronautics should develop into 
something like transforming armies into a 
sort of aerial cavalry, the matter of ex- 
pense might be reversed by the indefinite 
multiplication of aerial units. 
At any rate, war aviation already shows 
a tendency not only to create new rivalry 
in spending on belligerency, but 


NOTE.—The progress of The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly’s selective national 
poll of opinion on the proposal for a 
world air limitations conference will 
be noted in next week's issue. 


Competition in the Sky 
[From the Tulea (Okla.) Tribune] 


HE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
has inaugurated an editorial cam- 
paign for an international conference to 
limit aerial armaments. Ample evidence 
is cited from official sources to prove that 
France, England and Russia, at least, have 
engaged upon a race for air supremacy... . 
“The naval armament contest is ended 
only to give way to a contest of air arma- 
ments,” asserts the Weekly. “The United 
States cannot sit by and twiddle its thumbs. 
If these other countries build more planes, 
so must we. If we do not, we are foolish. 
But if we don’t all get together and settle 
the matter as we did the matter of capital 
ships, we are more foolish still. Let us 
have an international conference on the 
limitation of air armament.” 
There is sound sense in this proposal. 
The Legion publication should follow up 


also in developing belligerent WE HAD HOPES OF A LITTLE PEACE AND QUIET 


feelings and impulses. There is 
admitted competition between 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
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its lead energetically. With the united in- 
fluence of war veteran organizations all 
over the country behind such a recommen 
dation the government surely would give 
serious consideration to the matter of in- 
viting such a conference. Certainly, in the 
present critical stage of international af- 
fairs, no movements for world peace can 
successfully emanate from any other major 
country than the United States. 


The Legion’s Stand 


\From the Bath (Me.) Times! 


* AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
has a strong editorial in favor of an 
international conference for the limitation 
of air armament The Legion would like 
to see armament on land as well as sea 
limited, providing all nations would follow 
the plan. The idea as expressed by the 
Legion is that so long as other countries 
provide for expensive armament, equip- 
ment and forces for offensive and defen- 
sive purposes, The American Legion recom- 
mends that the United States be not far 
behind in proper preparations. However, 
the Legion hopes that international rela- 
tions will in time bring about a condition 
leading to a reduction in all forms of ar- 
maments, thus rendering less 
likely a hasty appeal to arms 
when disagreements arise. As 
conditions now exist, the limita- 


AROUND 





France and Britain, threatening 
high money burdens to both and 
developing suspicion and some 
animosity. France, with al- 
ready 140 squadrons of fighting 
planes, presently to be 220, has 
spurred England to set aside 
$27,500,000 to provide for her 
defense against possible inva- 
sion. This is, in principle, the 
story of the German fleet and 
the insistance on “two keels for 
one” as a necessary precaution 
ali over again. Where is it to 
end? What will the demand for 
men and the squandering of 
money come to in 1933, if the 
tendency be not checked? 


tion in reality applies only to 
capital ships. Limitations ought 
to extend to land forces, and 
especially to submarines and to 
aircraft. 

Service men in the United 
S‘ates as a rule ask for more 
army, navy and air forces and 
equipment than this country 
now possesses, but at the same 
time they would subscribe to a 
movement which will tend to a 
world wide reduction in all forms 
of equipment and in all branches 
of service if such movement were 
suggested by the representatives 
of our government and the big 
powers would enter into a cove- 





Limitation of military air 


nant defining limitations apply- 
ing to all the contracting par- 





armament must not be con- 
founded with military air prog- 
ress, still less with commercial 
progress in flight. Every gov- 
ernment, including our own, will 
always be justified in experi- 
mental work and in training 
experts and in making precau- 
tionary plans with evolutionary 
models. .... . In this way not 
only can the safety of the 
coast be provided for in case 
of need, but also the govern- 
ment can take the lead in pro- 
moting all the aeronautics of 
the future. 

In its new campaign the Le- 
gion is showing the best value 
of its training in war. The 
highest product of its experi- 


ties. The organization does not, 
however, lend its moral assist- 
ance to pacifist organizations and 
persons merely because they 
recommend the abolition of 
armies and navies or a reduction 
thereof, or they believe these 
organizations and persons have 
shown that in case of a neces- 
sary war they give neither the 
support of the organization nor 
the active service of the person, 


Legion and Air Dis- 
armament 


[From the Indianapolis Times] 


HE AMERICAN LEGION 
plans to ask President 











ence in the field is its enlight- 
ened aggressiveness for peace. 








If the neighbors are going to start right out raising becs 
From the New York Tribune 


Coolidge to call an international 
air disarmament corference >t 
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Washington to halt the mad race for supremacy 
in military airships and airplanes now in prog- 
ress among the countries of Europe... . 

The American Legion, composed of men who 
know what war is, feels action should be taken 
at once to stop this conflict which menaces the 
peace of the world before the United States is 
compelled to expend millions of dollars for planes 
and equipment. 


A New Step to Peace 


[From. the Boston Globe] 


HE men who know most about war have 
proposed a step contemplated to make it 

less likely. Those who fought in the last great 
conflict are considering a measure intended to 
lead a weary world further along the pathway 
to peace. The plan of The American Legion 
would carry forward the work of the Washing- 
ton Conference, which accomplished a limitation 
of arms on the sea. Many believe that aircraft 
will play a large and terrible part in any future 
war. It is to the air that the Legion proposal 
turns, suggesting a reduction in the aerial navies 
of the Nations. ee 

The United States feels that it must not lag 
behind other Nations in this new method of 
warfare. The only solution lies in the Legion’s 
proposal: an international conference to con- 
sider limitation of armaments of the air. . . 
From no other body in American life could such 
a request come with more force than from those 
who would thus seek to put into effect the 
principles for which they fought. 


The Legion Shows the Way 


[From the New York Herald] 


HE AMERICAN LEGION steps forward to 

lead the way toward limitation of airplane 
construction for war purposes. Perceiving that 
the great dream for which their comrades died 
must fade to nothing if the armament race for 
air power continues, the Legionnaires have un- 
dertaken to get American leadership for an 
international conference to complete the work 
of the Washington conference. .. . 

The Legionnaires understand better than most 
Americans what this armament race means. 
It means high taxation for war worn peoples 
already taxed to the breaking point. It means 
growing fear and hate among the nations. 
Eventually it means war, and war of the most 
horrible kind. 

At this moment Englishmen know that French 
airplanes could bomb their cities within a few 
hours after hostilities began. That knowledge 
injures Anglo-French relationships. In any 
country it is fatally easy to secure public sanc- 
tion for huge air expenditures if the appropria- 
tions be ticketed “for home defense.” ‘a 

No European Power is in position to call a 
conference for this purpose. The initiative rests 
with the United States. The American Legion 
deserves the gratitude of a war weary world 
for its efforts to rouse this Government to its 
duty and opportunity. Let the United States 
take another noteworthy step toward the pres- 
ervation of world peace by calling an interna- 
tional conference for the further limitation of 
armaments and the outlawing of barbaric 
weapons and means of warfare. 


‘*Possibilities Are Limitless’’ 
[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger] 


N airplane is a small affair. Yet a race 

for supremacy in the air can be as serious 
and almost as costly as a race for supremacy 
on the sea. Or, rather, the air race is the more 
serious because of its lesser expense. ... The 
price of a battleship will build a whole flotilla 
of bombers. The possibilities are limitless. If 
the former fighting men, knowing best the ter- 
rors of the sudden air raid, can stop this new 
madness before it is well started, they will save 
Europe something of greater value than the 
millions of outlay. 


The Legion and Air Supremacy 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Republican] 


OMING from the commander of The Ameri- 
can Legion a warning designed to check the 
construction of aircraft for war use will receive 
attention from governments and civilians that 
are apprehensive of the danger of future 


wars. .+-e 


A race for supremacy in the air can be more 
serious than a race for supremacy on the sea. 
The expense is not as heavy. The possibilities 
of the plane in war are far greater than are 
the possibilities of ships to destroy cities and 
populations. . ‘ 

If the former fighting men who know the 
terrors of the air raid will join in Colonel 
Owsley’s warning and check the fever for build- 
ing aircraft, they will not only save millions of 
dollars in outlay by the competing countries, but 
may help avert what would be far more serious 
—the danger of new wars. 


‘*Spectacular Step Forward”’ 
[From The Nation] 


\ YE are heartily in accord with the proposal 
of The American Legion Weekly that 
there be called at once an international confer- 
ence to limit the military use of aircraft, and 
we are the happier to say so in view of the 
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[From the Louisville Courier Journal] 


fact that we so rarely agree with the Legion's 
policies. The one success of the Harding 
Administration was the Washington Conference 
for the Limitation of Armaments. President 
Coolidge’s opposition to the Legion's project is 
hard to understand. One might expect the Re- 
publican leaders to jump at the chance to take 
another spectacular step forward just before the 
Presidential campaign, and we sincerely trust 
that The Legion Weekly and all its cohorts will 
use their great influence to move him in that 
direction. But with one of the doctrines of the 
Weekly we must heartily disagree. It declares 
that if no such step is taken the United States 
must enter the aircraft race. That is ab- 
GUNG. «+s « 


Wars and Diplomacy 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Morning 
Telegram] 


OW many wars would there be if the same 
men who did the fighting handled the 
diplomacy ? 

We don't think there would be very many. 
But before and after wars the diplomats handle 
the negotiations, and if they*learn anything 
from war the evidence is not apparent. If 
France, England and Germany would turn over 
all their reparations dispute to a committee 
composed of men who had actually served in the 
front line trenches, it would be possible to find 
a way out, because those men would feel that 
they had to find a way out rather than to send 
anybody else into the trenches. 

But the diplomats, who did not serve and 
never will serve, have no such wholesome re- 
straints upon them. 

Tn the United States no other organization is 
doing such effective work for peace as The 


American Legion which, through its national 
weekly, is constantly preaching the duty of con- 
ciliation and is constantly fighting against those 
i in armament which lead to interna- 
uspicion, jealousy and finally war. 
The Legion at present is crusading against 
airplane race, which has taken the place of 
the naval race. . The diplomats are setting 
t for more trouble while the men who 
did the actual fighting are working for peace, 

















The Legion on the Air Menace 
[From the St. Louis Star] 


oe AMERICAN LEGION, whose right to 
existence has occasionally been challenged 
by people who thought it a militaristic institu- 
tion, is now taking a national poll on the limi- 
tation of air navies. It sees in aerial competi- 
tion a hazard as great as ever existed through 
the struggle for naval power. ... 

Of course, The American Legion was not the 
first to discover the fact of aerial competition, 
Even a blind man could see it. Neither is there 
any doubt about the result of the poll which The 
ion Weekly is taking. The vote will be al- 
most unanimous in favor of limitation of air 





armaments. 

The deepest significance lies in the fact that 
the organized veterans of the war cry out against 
the menace of a new militarism. . .. America 
thou of the European struggle as a war to 
and now the men who fought it are 






end r. 
warning us against a peace that will end peace, 
That ought to shock America to attention. 


Aircraft for War 
[From the Washington Star] 


UTHORITATIVE announcement at the 

White House that President Coolidge depre- 
cates the calling at this time of an international 
conference to limit aircraft production for war, 
as suggested by The American Legion, is not to 
be construed as meaning that this government 
approves unbridled rivalry among the nations 








for :ch construction. On the contrary, the 
policy of the United States is to seek to limit 
it by setting an example here rather than by 
attempting to draw the governments of the world 
into another armament limitation conference. 
President Coolidge, it is explained, feels that 
the difficulties confronting Europe are so varied 
and so serious it would be impracticable to un- 
dertake another conference; in other words, that 





is in no mood to hearken to any sug- 
of a unanimous agreement on another 
world-peace measure. At a more opportune time 
the President, it is said, will be glad to initiate 
movement and to press it with all the 


Europe 


such 
ardor that President Harding exerted in bring- 
ing about the late armament limitation con- 
fer: mee. « «+ « 

President Coolidge . . will probably recom- 
mend a course which does not contemplate a 
rivairy with other nations, but will still not 


leave the United States utterly unprepared in 
case another world crisis involves it. 


For Aircraft Limitation 


From the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune] 

iS AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY calls 
7. for a conference of the great nations to 
jer the limitation of air armament. . . 
is a movement for peace, a logical sequel 
to great and effective Four Power Treaty, 
started by men who fought in the world war. 
It is a program which siiows that war has not, 
as is frequently asserted, made these young 
Amencans belligerent or militaristic, but, on 
the other hand, has made them peculiarly alert 
in the eause of peace. They would make war 
impracticable and then impossible. 





“Thanks to the Legion” 
[From Collier’s Weekly] 


HE ONE HOPE of large saving in national 

expenses is to get rid ot war and, until 
that’s done, to hold down the costs of arma- 
ments. America took the lead in naval limita- 
tion. Again, thanks to The American Legion, 
she may take the lead in stopping the mad con- 
test of air armaments... . 
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“What you tryin’ 
to do, Buddy, run 
some o’ that fat 
off your round 
tummy?” 


Silver Stripe Stuff 


By William Warren 


T wasn’t so many weeks ago that 
I found myself mixed up in a 
parade, closing a military file in 
a most unmilitary manner. This, 
] am convinced, was due mostly to the 
fact that I was in constant horror of 
my O. D. uniform, not from any paci- 
listic tendencies but because safety pins 
don’t always hold, and like many an- 
other of the onetime corned willie eat- 
ers, I have improved around the place 
where the woven belt goes and the 
home-made pie reposes. At least my 
tuilor calls it improved, although my 
friends are less kind. Anyhow there 
were smarter soldiers than myself in 
the procession as we sent our hobnails 
clump-clumping down Main Street. 

I suspected it when two high school 
girls began to giggle as I passed, the old 
feet going “one-two-three; one-two- 
three-four-five,” which, as every student 
of the I. D. R. will recall, is a breach of 
military courtesy if not an overt act of 
war. I was quite sure of it when a 
horse going by me with buggy attached 
shied and tried to climb a tree. And 
then I heard a young ruffian, aged 
twelve, inquire of his companion, aged 
fourteen, “Gee, what'd they give a good 
place to that funny guy for?” 

And I heard the elder urchin reply, 
“Lookit his sleeve, that’s why. That 
guy’s been overseas.” 

I looked down and saw what about 


two million of us can see any time we 
take the trouble to go into the cellar 
and unearth the O.D. from the box 
back of the furnace—gold stripes. And 
for the rest of the parade, which was a 
long and rather panting affair, my mind 
wandered and I managed to step on 
about all the loose cobbles in town. For 
I was full of sympathy, not for myself 
on account of the safety pins and the 
young criminals’ remarks, but for the 
friends of mine in line whose sleeves 
had only stripes of silver. You see I 
fought the war on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and I'll take the other side, 
merci, if the Government is_ kind 
enough to offer me the choice in another 
epidemic of belligerency. 

Poor chaps with the silver stripes— 
they did their duty and the War De- 
partment did them dirt. Where we 
came rolling home uttering such un- 
couth words as “bocoo,” “terz beans” 
and “sanfairyann” they hadn’t even 
picked up a “you-all” or a “howdy, 
pardner” from a Southern or Wild 
West training camp. We could rise 
and chant the praises of cognac 
and marre while they knew only 
vanilla extract. We bragged of Paris, 
and old Pete and Al. who had been 
stuck in Camp Dix, New Jersey, mut- 


tered feebly of a forty-eight hour pass 
wangled out of the skipper to view 
Trenton. We had charged madly about 
the boulevards in a demon taxi and 
looked over the Arc de Triomphe; Pete 
and Al had ridden on the trolley and 
seen the Roebling Iron Works. 

Yes, as my 12-E cowhides roved over 
the surface of Main Street, and the 
band passed from “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” to “Over There,” I 
found myself harking back to the first 
days of all in the old home training 
camp away down South in the land of 
cotton and coca cola. We were fresh 
then—weren’t we fresh, though?—from 
offices and shops and farms, and we 
thought the Army was one great happy 
family where you smiled at the bluff 
old general and he smiled back at you, 
and the captain asked you how you 
felt every morning. It took about two 
weeks of close order drill, I remember, 
or a couple of days in the guardhouse 
for grinning at, instead of saluting, 
your superior officer to get those ideas 
out of the bony structure under the 
campaign hat. 

Move, move, move was the motto of 
our division, as I recall, in its early 
weeks. With what glee we would clear 
a nice company street through the mid- 
dle of a cornfield and pitch our pyra- 
mids only to be ordered, half an hour 
later, to pack up and go elsewhere. 




















“Gee, what’d they give a good place to that funny guy for?” 
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It is my conviction to this day that our 
division headquarters was inhabited by 
a collection of chess fiends bent on mov- 
ing troops about. It became slightly 
annoying to return to camp after a 
visit to town and find the Engineers or 
the Trench Mortar Battery settled in 
the company street and the company 
gone no one knew where. 

Also they were re-creating outfits in 
accordance with the bright new tables 
of organization sent down from Wash- 
ington, and that helped but little. I 
met a friend from the old home burg 
at the first Y. M. C. A. hut erected, 
and he had in his eye the odd, glazed 
look of one who walks in a dream. 
“yY HEN I came down here I was 

in the Cavalry,” he moaned, 
putting a couple of reams of Y writing 
paper in his pocket while the secretary 
was over at the piano. “Two weeks ago 
they told us we were Artillery. Then 
they made us Engineers. This morning 
half of us wake up and find we’re in the 
new Ordnance Corps and the rest are 
Divisional Machine Gunners. Tomor- 
row at this time I suppose we’ll be a 
Bakery Company or M. P.’s.” 

In the course of time, however, like 
every other division, we settled down 
slowly but surely, quit saluting field 
clerks and took up soldiering under 
our eagle-eyed commanding general. He 
was a major general who was a major 
general, I have always maintained. 
Somewhere today in the United States 
or its territorial possessions there is an 
Army post where all the buttons on the 
uniform are buttoned and all the tent 


- pegs are stretched in a line. They al- 


ways salute officers there, I am sure, 
and the guardhouse is full of soldiers 
who knew no better than to try to hide 
a day’s chin growth under talcum pow- 
der at inspection. He’s still in the serv- 
ice, that commanding general of ours. 

He prowled the camp at all hours, I 
recall, and the mere mention of his 
name sent a shudder quivering from 
Artillery Hill to the Remount Station. 
The warehouse sentry who halted him 
one winter two a.m. and refused to al- 
low him to advance until the sergeant 
of the guard had identified him became 
a corporal the next day. The Infantry 
Captain who continued to munch upon 
his plug of chewing tobacco while con- 
versing with him retired to civilian life 
within thirty-six hours. When he sent 
for you you never knew whether you 
were coming back in command of a bat- 
talion or under escort on the way to 
Leavenworth. 

He was cool, very cool, at all times. 
Into the study of his house on Division 
Headquarters Knoll there came rushing 
one bitter January morning a lieutenant 
from the Division Adjutant’s office. 

“Quick!” cried the lieutenant. “Your 
house—” 

“Go back out of the room,” ordered 
our general crisply. “Come in again 
and deliver your message in a military 
manner.” The lieutenant gulped, looked 
agonizedly at the ceiling and obeyed. 

“Sir, I have to report to the Com- 
manding General,” ran the recon- 
structed message, “that the Command- 
ing General’s house is on fire.” 

“Very well,” said the general. “Let 
the fire be put out.” 

With that he arose calmly and 
walked outside to view an animated 
His house was blazing brightly 


scene. 





from the roof down, and catching his 
eye, captains, lieutenants and even 
majors were dashing into the heart of 
the flames to rescue anything from a 
grand piano to a bootjack and thus win 
instant promotion. After two second 
looeys had been hit by the division fire 
company’s hose and had frozen so stiff 
they had to be taken to the base hos- 
pital, it was discovered that the Com- 
manding General long since had mo- 
tored to town, where his wife had a 
house. He had given orders that the 
fire be put out—that ended the fire 
for him. 

There were other generals, I remem- 
ber, grim warriors in charge of bri- 
gades. To one of these was designated 
the authority of the division and a 
brief tenure of the house on the knoll 
while the Commanding General went 
to Washington on business. This was 
a short and rather puffy brigadier, and 
he appeared more or less out of no- 
where. The first intimation that our 
outfit had of him was when Lanky, the 
wagoner, came crawling into the com- 
pany street just after reveille through 
the back door of the Engineer’s can- 
teen where he had been in hiding. 

He was pale and stuttering as he told 
his story. “I goes back into the country 
an hour before reveille to get one 0’ 
my mules that busted off the picket line 
last night and catches him. Then I 
trots him back and on that side road by 
Division Headquarters what do I come 
up to but a litile fat guy in an O.D. 
shirt and putts bouncin’ along like a 
jelly bean with his elbows ’way up. 
So I bends down passin’ him and I 
asks, ‘What you tryin’ to do, buddy, 
run some o’ that fat off your round 
tummy?’ and the sunlight hits his hat- 
cord and it’s solid gold. You can write 
my mother I died for my country if 
that guy ever traces me into here. 
Strange generals oughter know better’n 
to take their exercise outdoors where 
they can catch cold.” 


S time wore on, I know, we began to 
show signs that we were no longer 
raw troops. Just before drill call every 
morning the doctor’s tent was becoming 
crowded with privates who since break- 
fast had developed every alarming ail- 
ment from double pneumonia to spinal 
meningitis, although fallen arches was 
the favorite. You can’t do squads east 
when you can’t stand on your feet, nor 
can you do squads west either. The 
more acute cases, or the most well 
thought out, used to appear at the tent 
with the red cross leaning heavily on 
crutches of their own construction. 

I remember that one of our 
most ingenious soldiers suffered from 
sprained tendons which kept him on 
his cot for a week. He was a pitiful 
sight as he limped from his tent to the 
mess shack three times a day, but he 
bore his pain bravely and was just 
able by gritting his teeth, to get at the 
head of the line for seconds. And then 
one morning when he came, racked 
with agony, to answer sick call, our 
medical looey remarked to him casually: 

“Spilkins, there’s a three-day pass 
for you up at the captain’s.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the martvr 
Spilkins, and bolted for the door with 
his private crutch under his arm. A 
pill-rolling sergeant brought him down 
just outside with a flying tackle. 

“And now,” said the looey, “let me 


tell you the stery of the soldier who 
spent five years in Leavenworth be- 
cause he didn’t like to drill.” Spilkins 
listened attentively, and so did four 
new cases of flat feet, one of chronic 
rheumatism and two of wrenched an- 
kles. At the looey’s conclusion eight 
well men walked out of the tent. And 
people today try to impress me with 
Coué’s miracles! 

We did, however, have one really 
gory case brought in. That was the lad 
of ebony hue who had been greeted 
with an accurately-aimed charge of 
birdshot while in the vicinity of a 
farmer’s chicken coop. He lay on a cot, 
and when I came in on some errand or 
other they had just picked thirty-seven 
pellets out of his back and were still 
looking for more. 

“He’s a tough bird,” said the medical 
corporal. “He ain’t let out a peep yet. 
And just look at this coat o’ his.” He 
held up a garment which had had so 
much birdshot passed through it that 
it looked like a colander, and the patient 
for the first time caught sight of it. 

A frightful howl emanated from him 
and he wept in floods. “Mah coat!” he 
sobbed. “Mah coat is all tore! Mah 
mammy is gwine beat me when Ah gits 
home an’ she sees mah coat!” 


T wasn’t so very long after that inci- 

dent that General Pershing in far-off 
France delivered his famous remark, 
“Teach ’em to shoot straight and send 
‘em over.” And as a result we lay in 
pools of mud out on the ranges and 
pumped lead, day after day, into the 
barren Southland hills. And were we 
marksmen? I'll say our outfit could 
knock the eyes out of a Q. M. potato at 
three hundred yards. We knocked ’em 
dead on the two-hundred, we pumped 
the bulls out of the targets on the three- 
hundred, and we went up to the five- 
hundred yard range with our captain 
giving the cheerful go-by to every other 
two-bar in sight. 

“Come, men,” he exhorted us. “I’ve 
promised to show all these other outfits 
around here how real sharpshooters 
perform. Sight steadily and fire with 
calm. T’'ll see that our scores are 
— in to Division Headquarters my- 
se iy 
. But as he strode up and down behind 
us making many a merry jest he did 
not know that in the five-hundred yard 
butts marking our scores were the 
horny-handed members of the Ammuni- 
tion Train, with whom .our outfit had 
had a small affair of fisticuffs and 
rocks the week before. The Ammuni- 
tion Train, however, I regret to say, 
knew who was doing the shooting, and 
their day was the pleasanter therefor. 
’ We fired standing. We fired kneel- 
ing. We also fired prone. If I am not 
entirely in error toward the end we took 
to firing back over our shoulders look- 
ing into our shaving mirrors. For 
the red raspberry flag moved gleefully 
across the targets at the end of every 
tound, and the Ammunition Train 
rocked with mirth. Our best line ser- 
geant, who had National Guard marks- 
manship medals galore, was permitted 
to score two bull’s-eyes in forty rounds. 
He and I lay side by side in a smal 
tagoon, and when we came to the ten 
rounds rapid fire I could hear his teeth 
erating. 

- “The kid down here on my right and 
(Continued on page 29) 
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EXCELSIOR!—Hood River (Oregon) Post makes its third annual pil- 
grimage to the icy summit of Mt. Hood. They set out at four a.m., and 
at one-fifteen p.m. 221 climbers reached the peak 


Auxiliary Delegates to Number 
600 at San Francisco 


NIX hundred voting delegates and as 
KJ many alternates are expected to at- 
tend the Third National Convention of The 
American Legion Auxiliary, which will be 
held in San Francisco during the week of 
the Fifth National Convention of The 
American Legion, October 15th to 19th. 
The Auxiliary sessions will be held in the 
Native Sons building, which includes a 
large auditorium and numerous smaller 
halls. The entire building will be used 
by the Auxiliary. 

In addition to participating in the great 
number of events arranged in connection 
with the Legion’s convention, the women 
will take part in many special entertain- 
ments and receptions. Dr. Kate Waller 
Barrett, National President of the Aux- 
iliary, will be in San Francisco five days 
in advance of the opening of the conven- 
tion. 

Reservations for hotel accommodations 
by Auxiliary delegates and members must 
be made through their department secre- 
taries, who are in communication with the 
special committee of the Legion’s national 
committee which is arranging to see that 
all visitors to San Francisco are properly 
cared for. All requests for information 
should be addressed to Joseph O’Connor, 
Executive Secretary, American Legion Con- 
vention Committee, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


Single-handed, He Signed Up 
245 New Members 


F any other Legionnaire expects to 

wrest the title of championship mem- 
bership getter from Legionnaire John A. 
Smith of Monahan Post, Sioux City, Iowa, 
he had better do the front and center act 
right now. For Monahan Post Smith al- 
ready has nicked his fountain pen 245 
times counting up the men he has led to 
the dotted line one by one since 1923 
started. He set out to beat the dusty eld 
record made last year by another Iowan 








who signed up 237 new members single- 
handed, and now he says he’s going to 
beat it by fifty or bust. 

When Monahan Post started its drive for 
2,000 new members, Smith swooped down 
on the packing houses and stock yards, 
lined up all the velvet carpet officials and 
made arrangements to have 150 men sign 
up, their employers to knock off a dollar 
a month from their pay checks until dues 
had been paid. Smith won a round trip 
to San Francisco with Pullman fare in- 
cluded when he romped home with 187 new 
members for Monahan Post during that 
early drive. National Commander Alvin 
Owsley on his visit to Sioux City decorated 
him in honor of that achievement. Since 
then he has been specializing in getting 
members by mail, and the result so far 











John A. Smith of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
brought 245 new members into Mona- 
han Post 


has been to bring his record to the 245 
mark. 


Arkansas to Raise $100,000 to 
Preserve Hero’s Memory 


i ERMAN DAVIS, Arkansas war hero, 
will live forever in the memory of 
his State. The Herman Davis Memorial 
* Association, whose honorary officers include 
the governor of Arkansas and the depart- 
ment commander and adjutant of The 
American Legion, has begun a campaign to 
raise $100,000 which will be used to mark 
and maintain the hero’s grave, to erect a 
monument to his memory and the memory 
of all other World War veterans of the 
State, and to endow two Herman Davis 
scholarships in the University of Arkansas. 
Herman Davis, selected by General Per- 
shing as the Arkansas soldier whose service 
was most heroic, was rejected because of 
his short stature when he first sought to 
enlist in 1917. He did not succeed in en- 
tering service until March, 1918. After 
ninety days’ training he went to France 
with Company I, 113th Infantry, 29th Divi- 
sion. At Molleville Farm, in the Meuse- 
Argonne, he won the D.S.C. by advancing 
single-handed under the direct fire of a 
German machine gun, silenced the gun and 
killed four of its defenders in a hand-to- 
hand struggle. 

After the war Davis returned to hunt- 
ing, fishing and trapping in Arkansas. He 
died from the effects of German gas early 
in January, 1923. 


Court Affirms Veterans’ Right 
to Subway Newsstands 


NE THOUSAND World War service 

men, through their good friend Mur- 
ray Hill Post of The American Legion in 
New York City, have won a legal victory 
which guarantees to them a livelihood. As 
a result of that same victory, a long fight 
to keep young boys in school instead of on 
the streets selling newspapers has also been 
won. The victory is a decision of Judge 
Cohalan of the New York Supreme Court 
affirming the legality of a city ordinance 
permitting newsstands at the sides of the 
»ntrance stairways of New York’s subways. 
These stands, for the most part, are oper- 
ated by World War veterans who acquired 
them when Murray Hill Post induced the 
New York city council to pass the necessary 
ordinance. Before the ordinance was 
passed, only the ends of subway entrances 
could be used for stands. 

The issue had been fought out in New 
York City for several years. It attracted 
public attention when Tony Malang came 
home from the war to find his old corner, 
where he had sold papers as a newsboy, 
taken by someone else. He grabbed the 
first vacant place in sight. But a property 
ewner won a court case and Tony moved 
on. It reminded him of the days on the 
transport when the gobs would say, “You 
can’t stand there, soldier.” 

Then Tony staked a new claim at an 
unoccupied subway entrance. It was a 
side, not an end. A nearby confectionery 
dealer disputed his right to squat there. 
Murray Hill Post came to Tony’s rescue. 
It induced the city council to pass the ordi- 
nance. All this has been told in the Weekly. 

During three years Tony fought and won 
five cases in the lower courts. The great 
battle came, however, when Tony’s oppo- 
nents carried the case to a higher court 
and sought an injunction to compel Tony 
to move. Tony’s post enlisted the aid of 
the Newsdealers’ Association and the fight 
won general attention. For, in the mean- 
time, many hundreds of other service men 
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were holding side subway newsstands, rely- 
ing on the provisions of the ordinance. 
Tony's victory was a victory for all of 
these veterans. 

In its decision the court considered the 
changing social system that has driven 
newsboys from the street and ruled that 
newsstands are “a public necessity in cer- 
tain congested districts where high rents 
make it unprofitable to conduct paper 
stores.” 


Movie of Ruhr Being Booked 
by Legion Film Service 


N official motion picture giving views 
i of the French and Belgian occupation 
of the Ruhr has been sent to The American 
Legion Film Service at Indianapolis for 
hooking by posts of the Legion. The pic- 
ture was prepared by the Fédération Na- 
tionale des Combattants, a veterans’ society 
of Belgium. It is two reels in length. The 
cost of booking to Legion posts, the Film 
Service announces, includes only the ex- 
pense of shipping both ways. 


Illinois Labor Sanctions Legion 
Posts of Federation Men 


HE Illinois Federation of Labor has 

sanctioned the organization of Ameri- 
can Legion posts in that State to be com- 
posed of members of trade unions. The 
sanction amounts to an endorsement of 
trade-union posts of the Legion. The 
American Federation of Labor, always 
friendly to the Legion as the Legion has 
been friendly to the Federation, has never 
placed any kind of ban on Legion member- 
ship, and several posts already have been 
formed which consist of trade unionists. 
The action of the Illinois branch of the 
Federation, therefore, is an extension of a 
national policy. 


This Buddy Wants Knot Tied 
Before Whole Convention 


NOMEWHERE on the national conven- 
i) tion program at San Francisco, along 
with the Olympic games and the rifle 
shoot, there will be another event which 
will recall sympathetic memories to those 
Legionnaires who have done their per- 
sonal share toward enlarging the Auxiliary 
membership. Frank Staskiwicz, commander 
of Tony Wroblowski Post of Toledo, Ohio, 
is going to walk the tight rope of matri- 
mony before the eyes of the convention 
delegates and visitors. He has notified 
the convention committee to arrange for 
the wedding ceremony. Several other mar- 
riages are expected to take place during 
the convention, but Staskiwicz has won 
first place in case it is necessary to form 
a line because of the crowd of betrothed 
seeking the chaplain. 


Forty and Eighters Set Hill 
Ablaze as P. G.’s Do Their Stuff 


EWISTON, Idaho, awoke one night 

4 recently and turned its sleepy eyes 
toward the hills, wondering why sounds of 
battle should be coming from them. They 
saw what you see in the photograph, the 
figures 40/8 outlined in fire on a black 
background of hillside and a glare beyo-d 
the skyline. Lewiston learned that Voi- 
ture 216 of La Société des 40 Hommes e* 8 
Chevaux was up there in the fire and dark- 
ness initiating a choice lot of “poor goofs,” 
and the fireworks lent only a hint of the 
terrors which the box-car novitiates were 
going through. Incidentally, many of the 























EN ROUTE TO THE FIDAC MEETING.—National Commander Alvin 
Owsley arriving at the Gare du Nord, Paris, on his way to the Brussels 
conference of the FIDAC. At his left is the FIDAC’S president, Charles 


Bertrand of France, who has since been re-elected. 


The French officers 


are personal representatives of the French Government 


enndidates were men who hadn't seen ser- 
vice in France. A common error is the 
belief held in some quarters that only 
former overseas men are eligible to mem- 
bership in the Forty and Eight. 





- 





Probably they. now know all about the 
40 and 8 up in Mars 





Former Q. M. C, Girl Starts 
Magazine Fund for Disabled 


by disabled men in hospitals prefer the 
tired business man type of literature 
or do their reading appetites crave intellect- 
fattening periodicals? 

Miss Luella Stewart of Brooklyn, New 
York, a former Quartermaster girl in 
France, believes they are off the heavy stuff 
and want to read jazzy periodicals, the kind 
which will make a man forget a leg in- 
cased in a plaster cast, the kind that ars 
chock full of old-fashioned heroes and vil 
lains engaging in adventures on the seven 
seas, up in the clouds and down in the hid 
den burial places of pirate loot. 

Miss Stewart has forwarded National 
Headquarters of The American Legion Aux- 
iliary $100 which she suggests be the 
nucleus of a magazine subscription fund to 
provide for men in t.b. hospitals reading 
matter of a type different from that set 
out for them by Veterans Bureau reading 
guides. Miss Stewart’s contribution will 
be called to the attention of the national 
convention of the Auxiliary at San Fran- 
cisco, which may provide for the raising 
of additional money for magazine subscrip- 
tions. 

The money which Miss Stewart has given 
is the balance of a fund raised to carry on 
work among the disabled men in Fox Hills 
Hospital, Staten Island, New York, which 
was closed more than a year ago. Much of 
the money was obtained from a contribu 
tion box placed in the Bureau of Natural 
ization in New York City where foreign- 
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born men and women were given the op- 
portunity of making small donations to 
those who had suffered for their new coun- 
try. 


Cleaning Up the Town Helps 
Ohio Post Pile Up Treasury 


OBERT A. SMART Post of Greenfield, 
R Ohio, has utilized a new means of 
rendering a service to its town and making 
a profit for itself. After obtaining permis- 
sion from the town council, it bought seven 
waste-paper receptacles, hired a_ sign 
painter to place on them the advertise- 
ments of local merchants and set them at 
important street intersections. 

“We had no trouble in dispcsing of the 
advertising space,” declares Post Com- 
mander Roy M. Smart. “We had twenty- 
eight spaces to sell, four on each can, each 
18 by 36 inches. We sold them for $15 and 
$18 each, according to location. The local 
newspapers gave us splendid co-operation. 

“We had a contract with each advertiser, 
in which we agreed to place an! maintain 
his advertisement for a year for the amount 
agreed upon. All bills were to be paid 
after the ad was placed. We had a map 
of the down-town area showing the loca- 
tion of each receptacle. We had all the 
space sold before ordering the cans. The 
receptacles can be bought from any jobber 
who handles park supplies and usually can 
be obtained through a hardware store. 
These receptacles are not unsightly if the 
advertisements are arranged on pleasing 
lines. The sign painter should be a good 
one and should be paid enough to permit 
him to do a job that the post and the ad- 
vertiser may feel proud of. Our plan is to 
give a dollar’s value for every dollar we 
take in.” 

Smart Post’s receipts for the advertising 
were $468. Its expenses were: Cost of re- 
ceptacles plus freight, $111.98; sign writer, 
$95; miscellaneous, $10. The post there- 
fore netted $251.02. It expects to obtain 
an even greater profit each year here- 
after, and at the same time reduce the 
price of the advertising space. 
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This Legion-installed trash can yields 
a profit and represents an investment 
in civic welfare 





TOURISTS’ GUIDE ¢o the 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


San Francisco, Oct. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 





Good Stopovers En Route 
HE Weekly is passing on to prospec- 
tive conventioners details of plans for 


their entertainment sponsored by Legion 
posts or other organizations along the 
line of march to the Pacific Coast. Be as 


specific as possible in sending data to the 
National Convention Tourists’ Guide, The 
American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d 




















HE’LL BE AT S. F.—Clarence De Mar of Melrose (Massachusetts) Post 
will not run all the way to San Francisco, where he will attend the Fifth 


National Convention as a delegate, but he could if he wanted to. 


The 


photo shows De Mar winning the annual Patriot’s Day Marathon of the 
Boston Athletic Association this year for the third time, and for the 


second time in succession. 


twenty-five miles in two hours, eighteen minutes, ten seconds. 


A year ago he set a course record, doing the 


He ran this 


year under the cclors of Melrose Post 





Street, New York City. The following 
towns and cities have reported: 

Morris, ILL.—On Lone Star Highway. Morris 
Post plans signs along road giving addresses of 
Legionnaires who can give full information and 
will have Legion members at filling stations for 
same purpose. Motor camp in public park free 
to tourists. Both hotels in town are run by 
Legionnaires. “The post commander, Collin 
Canaday, the adjutant, Henry Newman and my- 
self,” writes Harry J. Leach, post vice-com- 
mander, “have phones and the phone girls will 

nnect any Legionnaires with our residences 
or offices, even if you call us by name.” 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—‘“Salt Lake Post is 
anxious to entertain to the fullest extent our 
visiting buddies,’”” writes Lloyd Garrison, chair- 
man of the post’s entertainment committee. 
“Plans are being made to help all visitors to 
utilize their time most efficiently, and, while we 
are not financially able to provide all entertain- 
ments free, we stand guard against gougers and 
will do everything possible to make the stay of 
our visitors most pleasant.”" The office and club- 
rooms of the post are in the Hotel Utah. Tele- 
phone Wasatch 4145. 

EVANSTON, Wyo.—On Union Pacific main line. 
Commander E. W. McConaghy of Medicine Butte 
~ost advises that post will be glad to extend 
courtesies to convention-bound Legionnaires. 


Ten Kinds of Sport on Program 

4 total of 147 medals, six cups and mer- 
A chandise prizes will go to place win- 
ners in the Olympic games to be held in 
connection with the convention. Ten kinds 
of activities will be on the program. 


Rickenbacker Offers Glider Prize 

yOTH European and American machines 

>} will be represented in the gliders’ meet 
to be held in connection with the San 
Francisco convention. America’s ace of 
aces, Legionnaire Eddie Rickenbacker, has 
offered a $5,000 trophy as first prize in the 
meet. Other prizes are to be announced 
later. 


Go by Plane If You Want To 
: oe your plane to San Francisco, too, 
if you want to. The American Legion 
National Convention Committee has ar. 
ranged with the army authorities of the 
Presidio for the use of the flying field at 
this military reservation by civilian and 
army flyers during the week of October 
15th to 19th. A sub-committee on aero- 
nautics has prepared a program of many 
flying events for convention week, includ- 
ing an aerial derby, a night sham battle, 
pyrotechnical displays, sky writing and 
stunt flying. 


Motorcamping Ground at Trail’s End 

F you motorcamp your way across the 
| country, you can keep right on motor- 
camping when you hit San Francisco. The 
Legion convention committee has leased an 
auto camping ground for convention visit- 
ors opposite Fort Mason, a military reser- 
vation in the down-town section of the 
city. 

The camping ground covers two entire 
blocks and it will be run on the Army 
plan of neatness and cleanliness. 

Pipes carry water to every part of the 
grounds. Tents will be provided for those 
who do not carry them. A shopping sec- 
tion is nearby, and in almost every way 
imaginable the site is suited for tempo- 
rary automobile homes. The ground is only 
a four-minute run from the exposition 
auditorium where the convention sessions 
will be held and only six minutes from the 
center of the city. If you want to find 
the space on the map, look for the end of 
Van Ness Avenue. 


You won’t have to make reservations 
in advance. Simply drive up and drive 
in. The army authorities will ask to see 


your paid-up Legion membership card— 
that’s the only formality. 
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All successful men 
use the toasted process 
in their business! 


HEY call it Efficiency. But 
it amounts to the same thing. 
Because, stripped of its purely 
technical significance, the Toasted 
Process is efficiency by another 
name. It represents the last ounce 
of effort which, in all the produc- 
tions of men, distinguishes the 
isolated examples of quality. 
Toasting the tobaccos in LUCKY 
STRIKE CIGARETTES adds 45 
minutes to the cost of production, 
but it seals in the flavor. 
And we would rather save the 





flavor than the time. 





Ke Mocrmiecc : 


IncorrorartTred 


CHANGE TO THE BRAND 


THAT NEVER CHANGES 


“IT'S TOASTED” 
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I F you are considering a trip to 

Europe make your plans now. 
Learn today at what a moderate 
expense you can have the vaca- 
tion of your life. Write for your 
Government’ s illustrated booklet 
of suggested itineraries and of 
the surprisingly low cost of a trip 
abroad on one of the ships of the 
United States Lines. 


Great Government 
Ships 

These popular passenger liners 
are marvels of luxury and speed. 
There is a passage for every 
purse, from $120 on one of the 
**§22’* Cabin ships to the suites 
de luxe on the Leviathan, world’s 
champion ship, finest, fastest, 
largest. See Europe now. Send 
in the following blank today and 
you will receive complete infor- 
mation free. 


Next Sailings Are: 


“Leviathan’”’ Sept.29 Oct. 20 
Geo. Washington Oct. 6 Nov.13 
Pres. Roosevelt Oct. 23 Nov. 24 
Pres. Harding Oct. 27 Dec. 4 


Send this Coupon Now 


— a 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 

Infor. Sect. X2256 Washington, D.C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S, 
Government booklet showing how little it 
costs to travel. I am considering a trip to 
Europe [], to the Orient [, to South 
America 2). 

If 1 go date will be about 





My Name......... 





Address ecececesese 











> 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office: 

Rotenberg’s Ltd., 79 Queen Street W.. Toronto 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Legionnaires Pay Final Tribute 
to Balloon Race Victim 
| ANFORD POST of Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa, conducted the funeral services 
for Lieut. Louis Roth, the naval airman 
who was drowned during the Indianapolis 
balloon race this summer, in which one of 
the other contesting balloons was an entry 
of The American Legion. The funeral was 


said to have been the most impressive 
Cedar Rapids ever witnessed. Full naval 
regulations were observed. The pall 


was carried by six bluejackets, and four 
bluejackets stood guard constantly as the 
body lay in state. Chvrrch bells tolled as 
the coffin was carried through the city on 
an artillery caisson. The cortege was 


headed by the Hanford Post band and 
drum corps. The uniformed sailors who 
earried the colors and formed the color 


guard were followed by the firing squad 
and naval escort in full uniform. A Le- 
gion flyer piloted an airplane above the 
cortege and dropped flowers as the coffin 
was lowered at the cemetery. Members of 
Hanford Post who had followed the cais- 
son formed a circle about the burial plot 
as the service was read. A Legion firing 
squad gave the last salute and the post 
bugler sounded Taps. 


Radical College President Out 
After Legion Fights Him 


HEN George Wilson, a_ politician 
known for his radical views and his 
open opposition to The American Legion, 
was appointed by Governor Walton of Okla- 
homa as president of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, the Okla- 
homa department of The American Legion 
appealed to the public of the State. Asa 
result of the Legion’s campaign, Governor 
Walton withdrew his support of Wilson and 
appointed two new members of the state 
board of agriculture in order to make Wil- 
son’s removal possible. In commenting on 
Wilson’s dismissal Dudley C. Monk, who, as 
department commander, led the fight 
against him, issued a statement in which he 
said: “There is not room enough in Okla- 





homa for both radicals and The American 








Legion—and the Legion intends to stay. 


Hanford Post of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, conducted the impressive funeral of 
Lieut. Louis Roth (inset), balloon race victim 
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The safety of our institutions and the per- 
petuation of our Government depend upon 
the patriotism of our youth. No man must 
be allowed in our schools whose patriotism 
is subject to dispute.” 


Post Secures Station W J Z for 
Monthly Legion Night 


| pe many Legionnaires and Legion 
posts picked up the Legion Night pro- 
gram broadcasted by Alfred Wilson Post of 
Brooklyn, New York, from Station WJZ on 
September 19th? Through the efforts of 
Theodore K. Hastings, post adjutant, and 
William Repucci, post publicity man, the 
tadio Corporation of America has granted 


Wilson Post the use of WJZ on one nigh‘ 
a month. Starting at 8:15 p.m. with a 
short address regarding the Legion, a well- 
balanced program of vocal and _ instru- 
mental music and addresses by the newly- 
elected Legion department commander of 
New York and the Kings County com- 
mander was given, concluding at midnight 


with the sounding of Taps by the post 


bugler. The exact date of the October pro 
gram will be announced in these columns. 
WJZ is one of the most powerful stations 


Its programs have been picked 
‘ and have been heard 


in America. 
up from coast to cerns 


in Scotland. 


| STATE CONVENTIONS 
| 


IOWA 


f 
R commended recognition of 


ADMINISTRATION : 


district and county organizations of the Legion 
and urged further organization of these sub- 
divisions. Went on record favoring abolition of 
intoxicating liquors in connection with Legion 
activities and by Legionnaires personally. 


AMERICANISM: Opposed recognition of Lenine- 
Trotsky form of government in Russia. “Voted 
to supply copies of flax code formulated at Le- 
gion conference in Washington to every school 
room in State. Commended National American- 
ism Commission’s prorram. Recommended com- 
pilation of records of all heroic acts of American 
soldiers in World War in form suitable for use 
in State’s schools. Urged conscientious observ- 
ance of every principle enumerated in Preamble 
to Constitution of The American Legion. Ex- 
pressed conviction that disregard of Kighteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution — 
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tends to weaken respect for fundamental law of 
land. Condemned any attempt at un-American 
propaganda or misrepresentation in school his- 
tories and indorsed plan of having an appro- 
priate body pass judgment on textbooks. 

AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: Urged co-opera- 
tion with the plan of the circulation department 
of The American Legion Weekly to place the 
magazine in as many non-service homes as 
possible. 

Auxm41arY: Expressed “heartfelt apprecia- 
tion” of work done by The American Legion 
Auxiliary. 

CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws: Decreed that de- 
partment officers shall hold office from conven- 
tion to convention instead of from January Ist. 
Cut department executive committee to one mem- 
ber from each Congressional district, with one 
alternate for each committeeman who serves as 
vice-commander of his district. Made provisions 
for expulsion from membership and removal of 
officers for cause. Created three department vice- 
commanders of equal rank. 

EpvucaTION: Urged co-operation with local, 
state and Federal authorities to obtain physical 
education for all school children. 

EMBLEM: Directed department legislative com- 
mittee to seek to obtain passage of law pro- 
hibiting other than paid-up Legionnaires from 
wearing Legion emblem. 

FATHER’S AUXILIARY: Recommended that de- 
partment commander call state convention of 
Dads’ Auxiliary as soon as fifteen units have 
been organized and that convention adopt tem- 
porary state organization until national organi- 
zation has been perfected. 

IMMIGRATION: Endorsed Legion's present na- 
tional immigration policy; petitioned Congress 
to give preference to relatives of service men in 
admitting quotas under present law and urged 
Congress to pass a law suspending all immigra- 
tion until definite plan for admission of future 
immigrants can be drawn up. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION: Recommended volun- 
tary subscription be taken among Iowa Legion- 
naires to raise a fund to send the national 
American Legion championship band, Monahan 
Post band, of Sioux City, to San Francisco con- 
vention. 

VETERANS BureEAu: Recommended that de- 
partment executive committee investigate possi- 


bilities for increasing facilities within State for | 


special treatment of service men with mental 
and nervous diseases. Urged that Veterans 
Bureau establish more vocational schools similar 
to the one at Bellevue, Neb. 


UNIVERSAL Drart: Reaffirmed department's | 


stand in favor of the universal draft in time 
of war. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lecion UnirorM: Instructed department dele- 
gates to bring before the San Francisco national 


convention the question of adopting a distinctive | 


American Legion uniform. 

PuysicaL EpucaTion: Urged co-operation be- 
tween local, state and Federal Governments in 
establishing a system of physical education for 
the benefit of all school children. 

REHABILITATION: Declared for a revision of 





Why Teeth Discolor 


Now millions make them glisten 


Men who smoke, in particular, 
know that their teeth grow dingy. 
But all others know this equally as 
well. 

Millions of people have now 
learned how to combat that trouble. 
You see the results in glistening 
teeth wherever you look today. 

Make this free test—a delightful 
test—and you will know what they 
do. 


The cause is film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film which clings and stays. No 
ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. So smoke stains and 
food stains discolor it, then it forms 
dingy coats. 

When you see men with teeth 
they don’t like to show, they are 
most likely clouded by that film. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in film. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. . 

So most tooth troubles and most 
| dingy teeth are caused by those 
coats of film. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then re- 
moves it with an agent far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 











government methods in judging claims of service | 


men, recommending that the Government be re- 
quired to prove that a claimant's disability, if 
disputed, is not due to his war service, instead 
of placing upon the claimant the burden of 
proving that his disability is due to service. 


WISCONSIN 


ADMINISTRATION: Allotted $5,000 for continu- 
ation of work of department service officer. De- 
creed that state chef of 40 and & be given a 
seat on department executive committee. Speci- 
fied that posts and districts pay half of expense 
of sending delegates to national convention, re- 
mainder to be paid by department. Stipulated 
that posts requesting presence of any depart- 
ment officer for a special occasion shall bear 
expenses of his trip. Empowered the depart- 
ment commander to fill any vacancies among 
department officials, and also gave him authority 
to suspend any department officer or member 
of department executive committee following 
filing of charges and pending a hearing. Pro- 
vided that three past commanders instead of one 
shall be seated in department executive commit- 
tee. Stipulated that elections of post officers 
shall be held in October of each year and that 


new officers must take up their duties before | 


November Ist. 

Graves ENDOWMENT FUND: Voted to under- 
take a campaign immediately to raise $2,000 in 
order to attain Wisconsin’s quota of Overseas 

raves Endowment Fund. 

LEGISLATION: Requested State Legislature to 
make state education funds available for service 
men after July 1, 1924, the limitation date under 
existing law. Asked the Legislature to increase 
state allowance for burial of indigent service 
men from $50 to $100. 

OrrictaL FLower: Adopted a resolution desig- 
nating “a cheap American-made poppy” as the 
official flower for use on Memorial Day. 

PUBLICATION: Voted to continue publication 

the Badger Legionnaire, official department 
paper, on present basis until new. department 
executive committee devises means of trying to 

it on self-supporting basis. 





 Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now adyised by leading dentists 
the world over 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has now found 
ways to effectively combat that 
film. One disin- 
tegrates the film, 
the other removes 
it without harm- 
ful scouring. 







A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 
Careful people of some 50 nations 
now employ it, largely by dental 
advice. 

These discoveries have brought 
to millions a new era in teeth clean- 
ing. And in two other ways they 
bring protection which teeth rarely 
had before. 


Watch the change 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

The test will be a revelation. No man 
will ever clean teeth in the cld ways when 
he knows what this new way means. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 401, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 




















2 Bit FOOTBALL SPECIALS 


$7RugbyShoes,$ |$10 Head 
Finest quality Harness, 
eather, 2 
workman ship, ee 3 
cleated. Tremen-| qnest’ 
Coup pesshose from quality 
a Dig maker aticowhide and pigskin. 
segpate Price.'Felt lined.re-enforced 
size Money Back if Not Satisfied 
Moskowitz & Herbach 
512 Market St., Phila. 
Dealers 27 Years 
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| BATTERIES 
Power Dependability 
Long Life 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
| PHILADELPHIA 
Branches in 17 cities 





We Pay $7 a Day 


Take orders for guaranteed hosiery for 
men and women. All styles and colors 
Written guarantee with each pair to wear 
and give satisfaction or new hose free. 
STEADY DAILY INCOME 
Full or spare time. No experience nec- 
No capital needed. Low priced. 
Our silk hose lead. Take orders for six 
toten pairsa day. Repeat orders increase 
every month. Tasos delivery guaran- 
. Forasteady, year round business 
there is nothing better than this line. 
Write for samples. 


JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose 31704 Dayton, Ohio 





Use Forceful English 


By PROF. MANLY (Univ. of Chicago) and J. A, POWELL 
show how to write and t English 
wiion techalcal |. Full of ite copy, $1.00. 


iy 
Send for catalog of 150 Home-study Books. 
F.3. Drake & Co., Pubs., 1012 Michigan Av., Chicago 


GG 
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Newest 
Designs 





—S 
Montgomery 
Dial 


While other watch dealers are 
asking vou for larger mouthly payments, and mak 
ing payment terms harder for you to meet, we are 
offering vou our new model Santa Fe Special 
advance in price, bo money down, easier terms and 
smaller monthly payments WE realize the war is 
over and in order to double our business we MUS! 
give you pre war inducements, better prices, casier 
terms and smaller payments 


raising their prices 














LOOK 


Adjusted to 
Adjusted to 
Adjusted to 
Adjusted to 
Thin Model. 


Positions 
Temperature 
Isochronism 
the Second 
All Sizes 


Without one penny of advance payment let us place 
in your hands to see, to examine, to inspect, to ad 
mire, to approve, a real masterpiece in watch crea 
tion A Watch which passes the most rigid inspec 


tion and measures up to the exacting requirements of 
the grest. Santa Fe Railway System, and other great 
American trunk lines 


Page 12 of our Watch Book is of 
Special Interest to You 


Ask for our Watch Book free theu select the Wateh 
you would like to see, either the famous Santa Fe 
Special or the 6 position Bunn Special, and let us 
explain our easy payment plan and send the watch 
express prepaid for you to examine. Ne Money Down 
Remember—-No money down—easy payments buys 
timepiece—a 21 Jewel guaranteed for a life- 
time at about half the price you pay for a similar 
watch of other }. No monev down—a wonder- 
1 offer 


makes 
¢ 
! 


i master 


€ 


SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
9111 Thomas Building Topeka, Kansas 
Home of the Great Santa Fe Railways 


A letter, postcard or this coupon will bring 
my Free Watch Book. 


SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
9111 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kansas 


Please send me your New Watch Book with the 
understanding that this request does not obligate me 
in any wa 
N ‘ 

Address State 








to several thousand ex-bucks. 


7, a Weekly is glad to print this week 
two letters from disabled and hos- 
pitalized veterans discussing the article 
which appeared in the issue of August 24th 
under the title, “Nobody Loves a Gold- 
Bricker, and the Real Disabled Man Loves 
Him Least of All.” The first letter is from 
J. Wallace Legg, commander of Lester 
Harris Post, National Sanatorium, Ten- 











AGENTS: $8.00 A DAY 
New 2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


This new coat of elegant style is finished 
» onbothsides. Oneside rich tan dress 
coat, othersidestorm work coat. Two 
coats for the price of one. Saves$10.00 
Sells to professional men, business 
men, clerks and appeals especially to 
men for outdoor work. 


Positively Guaranteed Waterproof 


Popular price. Great Seller. Real money for 
agents. Hautsold 16coatsin threedays. Send 
for free outfit—big swatch book, style plates 
and reversible coat to wear and show. Sell other 
models and dozens of other fabrics to men, women 
and ¢ ren, Commission same 

order. We make deliveries. Write for sample 
All coats guaranteed water-proof or money back. 


) PARKER MFG. CO., Coat 102,  Davten, Ohio 


FREE LESSONS 


Expert Auto and Motor Work 
> Earn $45 to $90 2 week 


Boys, men— 16 or over, should 
write at once 












COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. C-433, Rochester, N. Y. 
Kindly send me absolutely free 

sample lessons in Motor and Auto 

Operation and Construction as taught in 10 weeks spare moments. 
Name eeoee 
Addvess etes sseeccccces 


nessee. He writes: 

We are surprised, astonished, and ashamed of 
the article you published under the signature of 
M. J. in your issue of August 24th. We respect- 
fully request that this communication 
the same kind of consideration that you gave 
this article, as we represent hundred and 
fifty tuberculous 

When it 
ernment 
hette: 
tunate 
government 


you give 
seven 
Legionnaires 
consideration of a gev- 
situation would it not be 
to some of those unfor- 
patients who have spent years under 
treatment. and less to some dude 
who has spent his time (7?! on a receiving ward 
at some hospital? It sure does hurt to have an 
article which very flays the “gold- 
brick” include, as does your friend M. J., refer- 
ence to the active cases of tuberculosis. 

This is not to be considered as a defense of 
the men who deliberately obstruct the treatment 
of others by dissipation, and anyone at all con- 
with the of the hospitalized man 
there are teeth in Veterans Bureau 
27-A. If Mr. Thomas R. Darden 
has “been through it all,’ as he says, perhaps he 
cannot be convinced that he does not voice the 
desire or even the sentiments of the majority of 
patients. 

Just so long as the Government bases the 
generosity of its compensation payments upon 
the facts that tuberculous ex-service men and 


comes to the 
wold-brick 


to give credence 


properly 


versant casc 
knows that 


Ruling No. 
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EXTRY! C.G.’s REDUCED TO K. P.’s!—When former warriors of 
the 77th Division answered the call of assembly for a recent reunion at 
Governor’s Island, New York, one feature of the program brought joy 
After a strenuous afternoon of entertain- 
ment, including a baseball game, fie'd sports, polo and a review of the 
Regulars on the island, mess call sounded. 
were Major General Robert Alexander, the division’s wartime commander, 
and Major General Robert Lee Bullard, formerly in command of the First 
Division, the Third Corps and the Second Army, A. E. F., successively, 
and now Commanding General, Second Corps Area, U.S.A. 
Alexander is the elevated gentleman in mufti. 

ing a mean ladle from a ground position 


Disabled Buddies Give Their Views of the 
Problem of the Gold-Bricker 


Presiding over the field kitchen 


General 
General Bullard is swing- 


remain jndesinitely in hospitals where 
the personal liberties of all are restricted because 
he says ten percent—abuse the privilege, 
ihere is bound to be some criticism by men who 
“have never been in the offices of the Veterans 
ireau” and so presumably are: not entitled to 
the benefits of government treatment. Ask some 
f the tuberculous men who have spent years— 
“e use that word advisedly—what they think of 
Yeing condemned to spend the all too few years 

in some hospital, guarded like in- 


men 


s few 


rf 


eft te them 
mates of a penitentiary, and add to the present 
«stem that hospital authorities have charge of 
tse spending of their compensation. I dare you 


ask some of them and see if this man is at all 
presentative 
When you include a man with active tuber- 


heading entitled a “gold-brich”” 
‘ ire treading on the toes of nearly ten thou- 
ind disabled buddies whe are just as entitled 
te a chance to express their ideas of the present 

tem of hospital regulation as the man you 


under a 


We just ask that you send a questionnaire te 
the t.b. hospitals and find out whether Mr. 
Owsley voiced our sentiments when he said 


ess regulation and discipline” or whether Mr. 
Darden has the right of it. 
lhank you kindly for your consideration 
Mr. Darden, who was quoted in the 
Weekly’s article as saying he had “never 
been in the offices of the Veterans Bureau,” 


spent six months as a patient at the 
Bereau’s hospital at Whipple Barracks, 
Arizona, however. Some of his ohserva- 


ticns on conditions there were related in 
the article to which Commander Legg 
refers. His present rating is active tuber- 
culosis, total and permanent disability. 
John E. McGee writes as follows from 
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Brandywine Sanatorium, 


Delaware: 


I thoroughly agree with the writer of the gold- 
bricker article, but whose fault is it that we 
have gold-brickers? He goes on to quote an 
incident of a man drawing twenty percent disa- 
bility who was examined by an insurance doctor 
and found to be a sound and fit subject. Upon 
being asked how he happened to be 


Marshalltown, 








drawing | 


comp he replied that he was getting it through | 


political pull. Now it is quite true that th, 
species are known to the really disabled men, 
but the writer states that they are known to 
the Veterans Bureau, The American Legion and 
various other organizations. If that be true, 
why do these organizations allow it to go on? 
When a man applies for compensation he is 
given a thorough medical examination and if 
the doctors of the Veterans Bureau see fit to 
rate him for a disability which he doesn’t have 
surely you cannot blame the man for accepting 
it. In my opinion the fault lies with the Vet- 
erans Bureau, and if it is true, as the writer 
states, that these men are known to The Ameri- 
ean Legion, why does not the Legion take a 
hand in weeding them out if they are not en- 
titled to compensation ? 

In another part of the article I notice where 
he makes some reference to men in hospitals and 
to conditions in Whipple Barracks especially. 
He states, or rather Mr. Darden, whom he ob- 
tained the story from, states, that out of 600 
men at that place, 100 have their own automo- 
biles. That is more of a reflection on the 
officers of the hospital than it is on the patients. 
I have been in one other hospital besides this 
and in both places there is a standing order 
that no patient be allowed to have a machine 
during his stay in the institution. Only in one 
case that I know of has this order been dis- 


obeyed. 

Mr. Darden quotes the case of the four men 
who received compensation checks averaging 
$3,000 apiece. He says they all bought cars 
and “started out to do things up in grand 
style.” At the end of three weeks three of 


them were dead and the fourth died three months 
later. He also states that after that incident 
the commanding officer asked the other car 
owners if they would “promise not to use their 
ears without permission or first consulting their 
physicians,” and they nearly all refused. But 
the fact remains that if the patients had been 
prohibited from having automobiles in the first 
place, this appalling incident would not have 
occurred, and all four men might be living to- 
day and still have the best part of their $3,000 
apiece. 

In reference to booze, I think that is more 
or less a question for every hospital in the 
country, and it can be stamped out to a great 
extent if the proper action is taken. I will tell 
you of an incident which happened in the hos- 
pital of which I was formerly an inmate and 
which I am ready to prove. We had a welfare 
commi*tee organized among the patients. There 
was a supply of moonshine flowing in and the 
medical officer in charge admitted that he was 
powerless to find the source. The patients who 
were receiving it knew, of course, but quite 
naturally would not tell. Finally, after seven 
or eight men were discharged from the hospital 
for drunkenness, one man was recommended for 
court martial whose wife was about to undergo 
@ serious operation and who was himself an 
advanced case. He admitted that sixty dollars 
of his previous month's check had gone for 
moonshine but refused to state the source. 

Things had gone so far that the patients wel- 
fare committee decided to take a hand. They 
went to the chief medical officer, who told them 
he would place the matter in their hands. After 
some investigation by the patients themselves it 
was found that one patient had rented a shack 
in the mountains nearby, had brought his family 
to live there and was reaping a rich harvest 
from his buddies. He was given forty-eight 
hours to leave the vicinity or be turned over to 
the government authorities. Needless to say he 
went, and ninety percent of the drunkenness 
went with him. And I might add that all this 
was done by the patients themselves. There was 
& case where one man was giving a black eye 
to 150 men. 

What is really needed is less suspicion on both 
sides and more co-operation between hospital 
authorities and patients. The co- operative wel- 
fare idea is what is needed in veterans’ hospi- 
tals, as there must be discipline and the majority 
of patients are willing to help maintain dis- 
cipline. Of course, among all large gatherings 
of men we find a few who have an utter disre- 
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ward for all rules and regulations, but they are 
| far in the minority, and it should not be diffix 
| cult to cope with them. In my opinion not one 
single incident quoted by M. J. or Mr. Darden 
reflects half as much on the ex-service men ag 
be does on the weakness of Veterans Bureau 
officials in regard to gold-brickers and the lack 
| of discipline on the part of hospital authorities 
| in regard to patients. 





In his original article M. J. (Marquis 
| James of the Weekly staff) agreed with 
| the conclusion Mr. MeGee expresses in the- 
last sentence of his letter. Mr. James 
said: : 


| When a man gets into a hospital he is sick 
. 
r 


HE Department of the 
nounces the early opening of 42,700 
acres of public lands in California and 
Colorado for homestead entry by veterans. 
|The local land office at El Centro, Cali- 


near the towns of Westmoreland and Dixie- 

j land, with Seeley as the 
| station. 
as mountainous, rolling and 
covered with greasewood and 
are located in the extreme southern part of 
the State. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from the El Centro office. 
public lands in Colorado consist of 4,700 
acres partly in Montrose County and 
partly in Gunnison County in the west- 
central part of the State, near Ouray. 
They are described as mountainous and 
rolling with sufficient grass to afford fair 
grazing. Applications for this land should 
be addressed to the local land office at 
Montrose or Cimarron, Colorado. 

These two tracts are but a small portion 
of the thousands of acres of homestead 
lands in Western States thrown open by 
the Government recently on which veterans 
of the World War are given ninéty-one 
days in which to file before those who were 
not in service have that privilege. 

A short time ago veterans with home- 
stead experience expressed in the Weekly 
their opinions about the homesteading 
proposition, and most of the reports were 
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In commenting on 


|far from encouraging. 
these accounts Charles L. Bigler, former 
|service man of Vaughn, New Mexico, 


| writes: “While there are many disadvan- 
tages to acquiring government land, I am 
somewhat surprised that practically all of 
the men writing in seem to be sick of 
their bargain.” He goes on to relate his 
own experience: 


The State of New Mexico still has a great 
deal of land open to homestead entry. I came 
here less than a year ago and filed on a section 
of land within ten miles of .Vaughn, the largest 
town in this section of the State, and on the 
main lines of the Santa Fe and Rock Island 
Railroads. This land is practically all desig- 
nated as grazing land by the Government, so 
that a homesteader can file on 640 acres. There 
is some good plow land on practically every 
section and there are some sections still vacant 
that can be put entirely under cultivation. 

It is idle to talk about free land, here or 
anywhere else. It is no doubt quite true that a 
man without money or backing cannot secure 
government land. He cannot secure much else 
either. I have spent my time teaching school 
in town and I know of a lot of other ex-service 
men who have worked in town while living out 
their claims, thus making expenses. Lots of 
the boys have located in the towns after they 
prove up their claims. The town of Vaughn 
| has quite a number of veterans in business and 
| has a hustling Legion post. I had enough con- 
| fidence in this country to buy the local news- 





‘ 


Interior an- 


| fornia, will announce the exact date of- 
opening of tracts in that State totaling 
38,000 acres located in Imperial County ~ 


nearest railroad” 
These lands, which are described 


The . 


The Government owes it to him to cure him. | 
wouldn't call him a gold-bricker because he 
-hasn’t gold-bricked anybody. In fact, I 
think it’s the fault of improper hospital admin. 
istration about altogether. 


In response to Mr. McGee’s inquiry as 
“to why the Legion and the Veterans 
Bureau, knowing the conditions, have per- 
mitted them to go on: Until! lately the 
Legion has been fully occupied with larger 
matters, such as getting appropriations for 
-hospitals, for disability compensation, etc, 
The Bureau recently has taken steps to 
remedy such conditions as Mr. James spoke 
of. The Legion is co-operating. 


Additional California and Colorado Land 
to be Opened for Homesteading 


paper. What this country and I presume all the 
homestead country needs is men and women with 
a little money and a lot of faith who are willing 
to work hard amid discouragements on a gamble 
with the future. The fellows who prove up 
and then leave right away do not help much te 
develop the country and do not help to increase 
the value of their own land. Every new country 
tacks much that persons accustomed to a de- 
veloped country are used to and almost. consider 
necessities. The hardships of homesteading are 
omewhat shocking to those not used to rough- 
ing it, but in most cases the pioneers in a com- 
munity who stuck with the land and helped 
tevelop the country have made more than the 
fleaters who never settled anywhere always 
lesking for the country that just suited them 
and never finding it, for it does not exist. 


To view the question from another angle, 
however, consider the action taken recently 
by Magdalena (New Mexico) Post of the 
Legion. P. B. Moore, post adjutant, says: 
“There seems to be a great deal of mis- 
sunderstanding among ex-service men and 
the public in general regarding ‘free home- 
.steads for ex-service men.’ In the first 
place there is nothing free about a home- 
stead and many men coming into this 
country with a few hundred dollars ex- 
snecting to secure a free farm of from 160 
to 640 acres go broke and have to leave 
before making proof. I don’t mean that 
‘the land is not of value, but it takes more 
gmoney than most people realize to secure 
title. It is a hard game at the best, and 
reat care must be used in selecting lands 
if one has time, money and patience and 
uses care in selecting land, homesteading 
will pay. But unless one has these re- 
suirements and the ability and desire to 
work hard and long, don’t try to buck the 
game. Above all, beware of the so-called 
land locator.” His money comes from 
guiek locations. The sooner he gets you 
Gn a piece of land, the quicker he gets his 
yaoney. And with many of them their only 
Smitation is their imagination.” 
- The Legionnaires of Magdalena Post 
enrefully investigated the land question and 
then adopted a resolution which calls atten- 
tion to the fact that many ex-service men 
Fave made homestead entries under the 
various public land laws of the State; that 
an extreme drought which has prevailed in 
that section of the country has caused the 
death of a great number of cattle and other 
live stock and has made the raising of 
cjops in dry-farming districts impossible; 
txgt these unfavorable conditions, par- 
ticularly in Catron and Socorro Counties, 
during this period have forced many vet- 
evans to leave their homesteads to seek 
other employment to support their families 
asd secure funds to enable them to improve 
tkeir homesteads, and that many unsup- 
parted protests have been made against the 
hémestead entries of ex-service men, Ccaus- 
ing them unnecessary expense and hard- 
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After outlining these premises, the post 
calls upon the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office in Washington, D. C., to issue 
instructions to the chief of the field divi- 
sion in New Mexico and to the local land 
offices to be as lenient as possible in all 
field examinations and examinations of final 
proofs of ex-service homesteaders; that land 
officers be instructed not to take action on 
promiscuous and unsupported protests or 
information detrimental to ex-service home- 
steaders who have made a conscientious 
effort to comply with the General Land 
Office regulations, and requests further 
that the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office take immediate steps to provide re- 
lief for the homesteaders from the condi- 
tions caused by the three-year drought 
whereby they may obtain additional time 
to establish residence. 

Magdalena Post did not stop, however, 
with the mere adoption of a resolution. A 
copy of the resolution was forwarded to 
United States Senator Bursum, and Senator 
Bursum immediately took up the matter 
with William Spry, Commissioner of the 
Genera! Land Office in Washington, for- 
warding a copy of the resolution and com- 
pletely endorsing the stand taken by the 
Legionnaires. In his letter he stated that 
if necessary he would introduce and seek 
the passage of a special act of Congress 
granting land patents to each individual 
entryman who has demonstrated that sub- 
stantial compliance with the requirements, 
taking into consideration the adverse con- 
ditions occasioned by the severe drought, 
has been made. 


Ex-Gobs, Go to Recruiting Sta- 
tions for Your Victory Medals 


HE distribution of Victory Medals to 

former sailors has been decentralized. 
Instead of filing applications for the medal 
with the Bureau of Navigation, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., an ex-gob may 
now obtain the trophy through the Navy 
Recruiting Station nearest his home. The 
original discharge certificate should accom- 
pany the application for a medal, and if 
the veteran is entitled to a clasp on the 
medal his war service certificate should also 
be submitted. Stations are located in the 
following cities: Boston and Springfield, 
Mass.; Providence, R.I.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Buffalo, Albany, and 34 East 23d st., New 
York City; Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Richmond, Va.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Cincinnati, O.; Detroit, Mich.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; 608 S. Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Des Moines, 
Ia.; St. Louis, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; New 
Orleans, La.; Houston and Dallas, Tex.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. 

As heretofore advised in these columns, 
former marines should send their applica- 
tions to the Major General Commandant, 
U.S. M.C., Washington, D.C. 

Ex-Army men may obtain their medals by 
applying to the Victory Medal officer at the 
nearest regional army office. These are lo- 
cated in Fort Thomas, Ky.; Fort McPher- 
son, Ga.; Fort Bliss, Tex.; New York City 
(39 Whitehall st.), St. Louis, Mo. (3d and 
Olive sts.), and San Francisco (Room 270, 
City Hall.) 


A. E. F. Cemetery at Allerey, France, 
Was Purely Temporary 
I spent seven weeks at Base Hospital 26 at 
Allerey, France. Where were the dead from this 
hospital center finally buried ?—Gitpert J. Ton, 
Clymer, N. Y. 
HE bodies of men who died in Base 26 
were buried in a temporary cemetery 


near the hospital. Bodies not returned to 
the United States were transferred to the | 
permanent St. Mihiel cemetery Thiaucourt, | 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, and the ground com- | 
prising the former cemetery at Allerey was | 
released to the French Government. | 
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Book Service 


HROUGH arrangements made with the 
publishers, Book Service offers the fol- 
lowing outfit histories to individuals and to 
Legion post libraries (for additional avail- 
able books see other issues of the Weekly): 


HISTORY OF THE First DIVISION IN THE WORLD 
War. Official. Set of twelve 1: 20,000 opera- 
tions maps in separate container. Price: $5. 

HIsToRY OF THE FourTH Drvision. Official. 
Sixty illustrations. Maps. 368 pages. Price: $2. 

HIsToRY OF THE FirTH Division. Official. A 
complete record of the division's activities from 
Camp Logan through the Meuse-Argonne. Tables 
of casualties, important field orders, decorations, 
citations. 86 full-page photographs. Many 
maps. 423 pages, 742 x10'» inches. Price: $6. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 26TH Drvision. Five 
hundred photographs. 8x11 inches. 320 pages. 
Price: Cloth, $5; leather, $8. 


| 
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PicTORIAL RECORD OF THE 27TH Division. Over 
300 official photographs. 8x10 inches. 244 
pages. Price: $2.75. 

HISTORY OF THE 29TH Division. Official. Com- 
plete roster. 240 illustrations. Maps. 493 | 
pages. Price: $5. 

HISTORY OF THE 79TH Drvision. Official. Over 
200 illustrations. Maps. 510 pages. Price: $5. 


INFANTRY, 27TH Divi- 
550 pages. 


History OF THE 107TH 
SION. Official. Over 200 illustrations. 
Price: $5. 

FroM UPTON TO THE MEUSE WITH THE 307TH. 
By Capt. W. Kerr Rainsford. The war accom- 
plishment of the 307th Infantry, 77th Division. 
Foreword by Maj. Gen. Alexander. 15 illustra- 
tions. Maps. 298 pages. Price: $2. 

History OF THE 310TH INFANTRY. Official. 
265 pages. To cover the cost of the book the 
Association of the 310th Infantry has been 
forced to advance the price of the book to $3. 

THE ARTILLERYMAN. By Jay M. Lee. While 
fundamentally a history of the 129th Artillery, 
this book is to a large degree the story of the 
35th Division and has been endorsed by in- 
fantry as well as artillery officers of the divi- 
22 maps, two panoramic 


sion. 150 illustrations, 
inserts. 359 pages. Price: $3. 

THE TURN OF THE Tipe. By Lt. Col. Jennings 
C. Wise. Story of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 


26th, 28th, 32nd and 42nd Divisions from Can- 
tigny to the Vesle. 255 pages. Price: $1.60. 


Prices listed are net and include 
mailing charges. Send order with remittance to 
the Legion Library, 627 West 48rd Street, New 
York City. 
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HERE was one branch of the service 

during the World War that was short 
lived and little known—the United States 
Courier Service, which operated in nearly 
every country in Europe and Asia Minor 
during 1918 and 1919. Former members of 
this outfit are perfecting an organization 
called the Society of the Silver Greyhounds, 
the official symbol of their service. A his- 
tory of the Silver Greyhounds is being com- 
piled by former Lieutenant Milton Conover, 
who is collecting personal data about all 
former members. Anyone who knows the 
address of any courier or recalls any ex- 
perience with one is requested to send the 
information to Mr. Conover at 100 Wash- 
ington Square, East, New York City. 

Reunions reported: 

316TH INF. ASSN.—Fourth annual reunion at 
Hotel Loraine, Philadelphia, Saturday, Sept. 21. 
Address R. A. Cullen, 5347 Whitby av., Phila- 
delphia. 

I. Cc. O. T. S., 3p BN., Camp Pike, Arxk.—Re- 
union and dinner, St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Oct. 17, during Legion convention. Ad- 
dress H. Patton, 2276 West ‘30th st., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the eventa with 
which they are concerned. 
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Learn 


Let me send you this great book. 
all about the wonderful electrical industry 
and how you can easily learn to earn $3,500 
to $10,000 a year. 


BE A CERTIFICATED 


ElectricalExpert 


EARN $70 to $200 A WEEK 


No matter what kind of work you are doing now, or 
how much you earn, Elec tri ity offers you more—a better 
job and bigger Pay is waiting for you Trained Elec- 
trical Experts (not comm on screw 7 ave r electricians) are 
in great demand at t! ighest salartes ever known The 
opportunities for adv 1 a real success are 
amazing. The enormo 1of the electrical in- 
dustry snaps up men faster than they can be trained 


rover $3,500.00 to $10,000.00 tern 


TO GET 
ir spare time to earn 


I will train you at home in yo 
this fine big pay. In just a few short months you will be 
ready for a wonderful job that I will help you get. Lack 
of education or experience doesn't bar anyone. My sim 
plified, up-to-the-minute, easily learned cour backed 
up with my 20 years of engineering experience, guarantees 
your success 


OUTFIT FREE 


Electrical Tools and Material 


I will give you free a whole outfit of electrical tools, 
material, measuring instruments and a real electric 
motor—not toys, but the real things, such as no other 
school has ever offered before. I will start you right in 
after your first few lessons doing practical work, in a 
practical way—work that will pay you extra money while 
you are learning and from $3,500 to $10,000 a year when 
you are trained. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


I don't merely promise you these things—I guarantee 
them. I send you a signed bond guaranteeing to return 
your whole tuition fee—erery penny you pay me—if you 
are not 100% satisfied after finishing my course. 


Mail Coupon Now--Save $45.50 


Send me this coupon and I will mail you a $45.50 credit 
check, (for limited time only). My big illustrated book 
and the “Vital Facts of the Electrical Industry,"’ including 
my Free Outfit Offer. Mail the coupon today while the 
special reduced price is in effect. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering Works 
Dept. 486 CHICAGO 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering Works 
| Dept. 486, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free and without obligation on my part, 
your book “How to Become an Electrical Expert,” 
— Free Outfit Offer, Proof Lesson, and all particu- 
iors of your course, including the $45.50 Credit Check. 













Occupation... Age 
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Middleweight 


Champion 


In every field 
there is but 
one champion. 
In the middle- 
weight motor- 
cycle class it’s 


the different 


Indian Scout 


In this sturdy little marvel you get speed, 





power, ease of control, comfort, stand-up 
qualities, combined with ee oe: Snappy. 
low—an Indian creation built for an 


army of new riders and for older riders who 
want plenty of pep plus operating economy 
and less weight. 


Send for fully descriptive folder to 
Dept. L9 


Hendee Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Massachusetis 





—— | groups are printed in italics): 


EALTH 


is the Greatest Joy of Life 
and healthy can enjov 


Only the 














robust, vigore 

life to its st The complaining, 
ailing lv ones are unhappy, discon- 
tented ted failures 

For 25 vears | have been making peo- 
ple well through Stror tism lL have 
helped tens of thousan to become 
trong No matter what ails you, write 
me fully about it, and | will prove to 


vou | can help you 

The experience and research ofa lifetime are 
contained in my wonderful FREE BOOK ‘'Pro- 
motion and Conservation lth, Strenath and 
Mental Energy 

Send a ten cent piece (one dime) to cover postage. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Heaith Specialist 
742 STRONGFORT INSTITUTE, Newark, N. J. 





Lionel 
Strongtort 


Perfect Man 


STRONGFORTISM 


THE DAYS OF 1917-1918 


Are now World History. Certain incidents, names 
and dates which your Post or community may 
wish to commemorate can be inscribed in 
bronze—the metal that will tell the story forever. 
Free Brochure upon request 
(MEMORIAL DEPARTMENT) 


THE FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 


(Metal! Craftsmen for thirty years.) 


27th Ave. & 27th St. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Sell Shirts 


Ss Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
Easytosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
— required. 
ured. Entirely new 
WRITE FOR FRE 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B’way, N.Y. C 

























| Mrs. Herbert Wood, $5; 
| G. W. Hallinges, $1; 
| D. Moore, $10; 
| Ernst G. Andrews, $1; 


‘Ohio Over the Top; Graves eid 
Passes $150,000 Mark 
GRAVES FUND TOTAL 


To August 27th 


m , $1 48. amt. 11 
Eight days ending September ith 












Total to September 4th......... $150,536.98 


( N August 23d the Ohio Department of 

the Legion had raised $9,749.01, or 
eighty-eight percent of its quota for the 
Legion’s Overseas Graves Endowment Fund. 
By September 1st Ohio had raised its full 
quota, having $11,926.15 to its credit for 
the fund with the National Treasurer at 
Indianapolis. The reason was the Shupe 
Machine Gun Post of Cleveland. This out- 
tit alone sent a check for $1,378 to the 
National Treasurer, putting itself in the 
lead of all posts in the country for accom- 
plishment to benefit the post. The only 
possible exception would be Advertising 
Men’s Post of New York City, which raised 
more than $6,000, but in the name of all 
the posts of the city. Shupe Post, Carl A. 


Johnson Post of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


and Providence (Rhode Island) Post stand 
alone in having raised more than $1,000 
each by their own efforts. 


Graves Endowment 
which will be de- 


Contributions to the 
Fund, the income from 
voted in perpetuity toe the decoration on 
Memorial Day of the resting places of 
America’s soldier dead on foreign 
should be sent to the National Treasurer 
of The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 
| Al contributions of $1 or more which were 
received by the National Treasurer on or 
before September 15th are being acknowl- 
edged in the Weekly. The Weekly will 
continue to publish the names of contribu- 
tors until due acknowledgment has been 
made of all contributions received by 
September 15th. The following are hereby 
acknowledged (names of contributing Le- 
gion posts, Auxiliary units, 40 and 8 voi- 
tures and other Legion and Auxiliary 


soil, 


ALABAMA. Sueertern: Sheffield Post, $42.50. 

CALIFORNIA. Futcerton: Fullerton Post, $17; GLrennora 
Frank J. Gard Post, $38; Los AnGeves: Victory Post, $5; Santa 
Cruz: S. C, Chapter erican War Mothers, $5 

COLORADO BRIGHTON: Philip Wade Post, $5 

CONNECTICUT. Essex: Robert A. Laplace Post, $10. 





» 


ee St. CLoup imerican Legion Post, $10; Nor- 
it American Legion Post, $19.75, 

G TEORG 1A. Smyrna: Clara M. Wood, $1 

IDAHO. Jerome: Auriliary to Jerome Post, $5 

ILLINOIS, Sparta: Hdwin Alexander Post, $25.50; Cuicaco 
Clearing Post, $3; Gutman: Speicher Post, $15; PLawseieip: 


Post, $45; Gatena: Herman Flickbehm Post, $10; Kav- 
KAKE! furiliary to Kankakee Post, $10; Avrora: Auriliary to 
Roosevelt Aurora Post, $10; VPLano: Auxiliary, $5; Kansas: Dr. 
F. B. Weaver, $1 
INDIANA, SUNMAN: 
10N: Burton Woolery Post, 
Post, $25, 
IOWA 


Bioowting- 
Kel River 


Kenneth L. Diver Post, $10 
$20; Nort MANCHESTER: 
fuxiliary fo 


Miro: Mile Post, $2.50; Hosters 


| William H. Dessel Post, $1.30. 


Lincoln Post, $2 
Pikesville Post, $25: Dr. M. 
D. Flanary, $5; Dr. A. G. Osborne, $5; F. G. Rockwell. $5; Homer 
E. Tate, $5; Dr. S. B. Casebolt, $2; Clyde E. Coyer, $2: J. ¢ 
Poulter, $2; W. B. Cockill, $1; L. C. Williamson, $ 
ae de DD. A. Wishard, $1; Eugene Adkins, $1 
4 EN $1; Carl Young, $1; Far! 
E ant % Burns, $1: H. Huffman, $1; 
be. ¢ Blair, '$! E. Brooks, $1; 


KANSAS, Linco7n 
KENTUCKY. Pikesvitte 





Thompson, 


B. A. Ratliff, $1; 


Coyo 
“ollins, LEXINGTON: Dr, 
W.T Briees, $2 

MAINI Bryant Ponp: Jackson Silver Post, $1. 

MARYLAND. Fort Cumberland Post, $12; Bactimore: 
States Marines Post, $6.90 

MICHIGAN Detroit: Harry F, Elwell, $25; Marine City: 
William Recan Post, $10; Turer Rivers furiliary, $10; Ban 
Axe fuxiliary, $5; MARSHAL 4uxiliary, $3; CoLowates: 
tuxiliary, $9.40; Parma: Auxiliary, $4; CHARLOTTE: Ausiliary, 
$10; Sactnaw: Awurtliaery, $20; Howry: Awsiliary , $8.80; HoLt- 
LAND: Auxiliary, $16.80; MuskeGcon: Aurtiiary, $10. 

MINNESOTA. Mapeia: Auxiliary, $5; St. Pauw: 
Zion Hebrew Congregation, $25 

MISSOURL Wentwortn 


United 


Mount 


S. Perry, $2; Joptin: Stanford 





Seffen, $1: HANNtBAL: Mrs. Julia McClure,$1; Mrs. I. M. 
Carney, $1: Mrs. D. F. Fitzgerald, $1; Robert J. Henry, $2; 
Allen J. Wilson, $5; Mrs. Henry C. ng $10; Mrs. 
Priscilla P. Burd, $5; "C. Ruger, $5; Mrs. J. J. Fitzgerald, 
$1.50; Miss Mary Kruisic, $2; Olga V Hotocker: $1: W. H. 
Ryley, $1.50; Wallace Sutherland, $2.; Mrs. E. R. Morse, 
| Rose M. Rich, $1; F Wood, $1; Inghram Hook, 


$5: j. ; Emmet F. McElroy, $5; 
Ladies Auxiliary to 35th Division V. F. W., $10; Mrs. H. M. White. 
$1; Rodger Davis, $2; Mrs. Alice Van Bre; geile, $5; Baraca class 
First Christian Church, $10; Mrs. Blanche A. Wilhite, $1; Mrs. 
Janet E. Boone, $2; F. F. Lexington, $1; Civil War Soldier, $1; 
Grace E. Cooper, $1; Clara E. Ellis, $1; Mrs. S. T. Pickett, $1; 
j. &. Jackson, $i; Frank B. Rohe, $1; 
John L. s ; Kate 
Georgie E Mary M. Fennell, $10: 
R. E. Fitzgerald, $1: Francis Shouse, $5; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Shackford, $5; David Benjamin, $10; W. R 
Nelson Post, $33; Joseph Liebman, $25; a R. A. Long, $25; 
w. B. ; Miss Josephine Bird, $25; Mrs. Joseph T. Bird, 
$25; J. F. O'Rourke, $2; D. Grace Patrick, $1; Mrs. William E 
Kosh, $1; Mrs. George Arroworth, $1; Miss Meena Shipley, $5; 














— Ursula M. Burr, $1; G. A. Longaker, $2; Dr. Horrigan, $1: 
s W. Kane, $1; Judge Alex Saper, J. Edward Ray, §2: 
i Jessie G. Key, $2; Fitssimmons Post, P.O. M. O.. $2; Martha A 


Guettel, $25; Auxiliary to Pettis County Post, $2; William Buckols 









“6S; Colonel Carl Gray, $5; Colonel Stayton, $5; Thomas ¢_ 

“Botrke, $2.50; City Central Executive Committee, $50; Murray 
seis Post, $4; John L. Barkley, $2; Arthur G. Black, $1; Cari 

2 Pierson, $1; E. E. Lusby, $1; Edw. W. Jackson, $1; 1. J. 

«Matteson, $ ». Stork, $1; Mr. and Mrs. H. Clay Dennis, 

25: CarT Gephart, R. S. Simons, $1. 

< MONTANA. HAMitron: Miles Romney, $5; Ravalli Post, 


$17.25; Girl Scouts, $2.75; Twopor: Paul E. Haines, $5; Gegar 
Pa Loy J. Molumby, $15: Frow: C. H. Olson, $5; Heurna 
z ‘ew, $2.50; William T. Parker, $5; Burre: Rev. Mr. T vugas, 
§°: J rank C. Walker, $5; Lewistown: Quincey Scott, $2 

« NEBRASKA. West Pornt: Seog eA to Arthur Mack Pos, 
£10. CurBerrtson: Adam Miller Post, $4.5 








\ MEXICO, Santa Fe: V.L Whatley, $2; H. H. Dor- 
ra Santa Fe Motor Co., $1; B. M. Cutting, $5; R.L. Thorn. 
wy VA. EF. Walter, si. 

Warkins duxiliary to Seneca Post, $24.8} 
Bayside Post, $50; Bemus Point: Ellery Memorial 


, $15; PLatrssurc: Awsiliary to Platisburg Post, $5; Sarg. 
ac Lage: Herman J. Bischoff, $1; New Yoru City. American 

Ts ne and Telegraph Cu, $1,000; General Lafayette ite 

Past, $998.56; Nylic Post, $842; Jane A. Delano Post, $417.7 

Mek Corps Post, $253.20; Baron de Cartier, $250; Leonard Oe 

sie, $250; Bernard M. Baruch, $250; 107th Infantry Post, $182 

ankiin Simon Post, $178; Lexington Post, $136; Signal Pou, 

William Bradford Turner Post, $112; Advertising Men's Pou, 

71; Elihu Root, $100; Jobs Purroy Mitchell Post, $88; City 

New York Post, $66; Squadron A, 105th Machine Gup 

an, $65; Air Service Post, $50; Riverside Post, $34: John 

dmamaker Post, $33.68; Western Electric Post, ert West End 

é 5; Kwickerbocker Post, $25; Columbia ersity Post, 
Richard J. McNulty Post, $25; Navy Post, Sos, Cholmeley 

Post, $25; Square and Compasses Post, $15: Barbara Freitchic 
Ausiliary to Wilson Rich Post, $10; United States Marines 
Ausiliary to Lieutenant Pouch Post, $10; F. W. Gail- 

, Post, $10; Corona Post, $10; Mormingside Post, $7 
Village Post, $6; 305th Machine Gun Batialion Post, 

ire y Ordnone ¢ Post, $5; Edward I. Tinktham Post, $5: RB. 

7s ost, $5; Third Naval District Post, $5; George Carr Henry 

:: $5; J04th Field Artillery Post $5 
hit CAROLINA. Rosmay: Dr. George B ynch, $1; 

* Whitmire, $1; RK. F. Glazmer, $1; J yy A, $1 } ¢. 

Crelie $i; J. W. Glacmer, $1; L. V. Sigmon, $1; H.C. Stowers, 

$1; <harles Batson, $1; Lionel Wilson, $1; B. B. White, $1: Gus 

Levain, $1; A. O. Kitchen, $1; J. W. Brooks, $1; R. J. Reese, 

$i: A. M. White, $1; L. E. Powell, $1; A. C. Current, $1 
DAKO! A. FParmonti Milton EK. Stevenson Post, 

4uxiliary te Kagleson Messing Post, $6.20 

CHI. CoLtumBus: J. W. Jeffrey, $50; Locan: Logan Pou, 

3; (LevELAND: Fayette Brown, $50. 

OBLAHOMA. Wyns> Auxiliary to 

st," EeNtw: Argonne Post, $40. 

YON. PortTLanp: Coe Bay Post, $10; Prineviins 

¢ County Post, $10; La Graxve: La Grande Post, $839.1 
Mrs. H. W. Cook, $2.50, 

SYLVANIA. Port CarBon: J. Harry Bowe Post, $5 
ALE: Paul Kuhn Post, $30; Lyxens: John D, 
SUARPSVILLE, Shar psville Post, $10; Auxiliary to 

: @ Mrs. Honoria Keough, $5; Dames of Malia, $5 

tavige, $10; Endeavor Rebecca Lodge, $5; Knights 

10 Khblit Sanctorum, $10; Port ALLEGANY: Frank 
$10; PuNxsutawnery: Auxiliary to John Jacob Fischer 

McDoxacp duxiliary to Ernest Phillips Post, $10 
Association of Overses Women, $100; Prins 

merican net Unit 153, $10: Ente: Rogers Israel 

A 4 Dr. Otte Behrend, 

. Ward, $5; Dr. Elmer 

Mrs. Fla R, Griffith, $5; Otto R. 
Service Star Legion, M. O. D., $5; J. F. Wads- 

C. L. Thompson, $5; Votture Locale, 40 and &; $5; 
A. Clark, $5; Mrs. W. B. Trask, $5; Mra. Ely Gris- 

tly Griswgld, $5; A. K. Riblet, $5; Dr. J. A. Stack- 

Thomas FE, Durban, $5: Mary Metcalf, $5; Eleanor 
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$3 A\vHeNs: Ausziliary to Sullivan Post, $16 
k fuxiliary, $5; Wayne: Mrs. K. M. Gallagher, 
WALL (uxiliary, $3.50; Bravrorp: Ausiliary, $25 


National American War Mothers, $10. 

Auxiliary to Wevand Witte Post, $5;Et Paso 
t, $10; J. L. Fleischer, $5; Miss Hutcheck, $1; Miss 

: $ Fk. G. Galpin, $1; Edgar B. Henderson, ga 

Brownlog, $1: Cecil F. Davis, $1; Dr. E. D. Strong, $1; Zib T 

Chapel > Bob Curran, $1; Major Leonard Coops, $1; Joseph 

Kalmot 1; W. H. Seaman, $5; Eacite Lake: W. Cherry M. Perry 


FOXCHAS 
TEXAS 








Post, 213; Luuinc: Benton 1. McCarley Post, $8; Goszaces 
Auxiliary to Gonsales Post, $5. 

VER}SONT. Newport: Audiliary, $6; Winvsor: Windsor 

Graded ® 2, $15.50; Mancuesrer Center: Manchester Post, 

; Mitts: Thetford Post, $2; Wixoosxi: Winooski Post, 

R BURY: Waterbury Post, $45.20; Women's Benetit 





j Maccabees, $3.12 


VIR¢ aN CHARLOTTE: ¢ “harlotte Post, $5; Tur Prarys 
Ben Bevesey Post, $28.90; Cape Cuartes: Northampton Post, 
$5; Dane Danville Post, $8; Newrort News: Auriliary 


to Braxtag Perkins Post, $10; Hampton: Auziliary to Colona 
eg . Dodd Post, $4.80; Norrotk: Ausziliary to Woman's 
> 









Post, $252 mpeorta: Bulla Post, $2. 

WASHINGTON. Cenrratia: Soldier Caruso, $19; Seatrie 
American ct = Department of Washington, $269.16; Tacoma: 
— Apso 


VEST aI RG INIA. Buiverietp: Blucfield Colored Post, $10 Moxt- 
= wha Valley Post, $15: aera a Dr. Max Gold- 

i Young, $1; ‘ eg Roush, $1; =. Osborne, $1; J. 

"Dolph Same, ; John Young, mn “John Rush, $1; 
Ac a "’i: J. P. Bird, $1; Earl Snyder, 

: ."s E. a 1; P. S. Young, $1; W. 
Robertson, $1; A. ; Albert Young, 
$1; S. H. Robertson, $1; N. N. Snyder, $1; 
Bob Young, $1; Ben Given, $1; Jim Snyder 

$1; Max lente ; Dan Snyder, $1; J. W. Parris, $1; 1. G. 
Osborne, $\:; Adrian Davis, $1; Perry Walker, $1; J. L. Brawley. 
$1; G. 1 Copenhaver, St; Harry Maddox, Le Carl Andrews, 














Ben Rober 


rne, $1; D. Kennedy, $1; B. Sennete, » Se 
Max Caan $1; CE  aater 1; 
S. Jarrett, $1; D. Thomas, $1; R. Saville 





Young, $17, Mr. McCall, $1; Mrs. Mary Osborne, $ M. 
Malone, $i, W. B. Crawford, $1; James P. Koontz, $1; L. V. 
Koontz, $1: Auxiliary to Kanawha Post, $50. 

WISCONSIN. Maptson: L. D. Nickles, $1; Brooxrieto 
Robert C. Bealing Post, $5; Gumantown: Eileen L. Forrest Post, 
$5; Bircuweon: Birchwood Post, $5. 





Q@ the school children of your 
town know about The Ameri- 
can L¢gion’s Second National Essay 
Contest? Do they know that prizes 
totalling $1,500 will go to the writers 
of the:three best essays on the sub- 
ject, ‘Why America Should Prohibit 
Immigration for Five Years,’’ the 
money to be used for scholarships? 
The rules in full were published in 
last week’ s issue of the Weekly. 
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BURST AND DUDS | 
i h 4 
| | 
Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable m anuscript returne d only when | 
accompanied by stamped envelope. Address 627 West 43d St., New York City | | 
} 
Two Minds as One A Hygienic Anecdote 
“Does your wife usually agree with After eating a hearty meal at one of | 
_ these scientifically planned restaurants, 


“Yes—if I know her opinion before I 
form mine.” 


Conspiracy 
She: “Can’t we find a way to keen the 
cook a little longer?” 
He: “Well, we might turn the kitchen 
clock back an hour or so.’ 


Cutting It Fine 

“Is Eb Rufeton economical?” inquired a 
visitor at Hickston of a native concerning 
the town banker. 

“Waal,” replied the citizen reflectively, 
“I s’pose ye might say so. Ww hen he writes 
a letter he don’t dot his ‘i’s’ so as not to 
waste ink, an’ when he goes to the city 
he takes the last seat in the last car on 
the train, so as he won’t have to pay his 
fare so soon, an’ 
that way saves 
that much interest 
on his money. No, 
ye couldn’t exactly 
call Eb a_ spend- 
thrift.” 


Quite So 


“Did St. Patrick 
really drive the 
snakes out of Ire- 
land?” inquired the 
young hopeful. 

“Yes, my _ son,” 
replied his father 


wearily, for it was 
question No. 244 of 
the evening. 

“And where did 
he drive them to, 
daddy ?” 


“Into prohibition 
gin bottles.” 





THE POINT OF VIEW DIFFERS 


Efficiency Expert: 


MacIntyre paid the cashier and strolled | 
down the street. A pair of scales on the | 
sidewalk attracted his attention. He}! 
stepped on them and dropped a penny in| 
the slot. 

“The dirty crooks!” he exclaimed and 
dashed back to the restaurant. 

“Look here!” he bawled at the manager. 
“You’ve cheated me. I’m short twenty- | 
seven calories.” 

The manager gazed at him coldly. 

“We can do nothing for you,” he ob- 
served. “You should have noted that sign.” 

MacIntyre looked at the wall and read: 

“Count Your Calories Before Leaving the 
Restaurant.” 


The Savage Beast | 
The silence was torn to shreds as shriek 
after shriek resounded from the kitchen. | 
Murder was. un- 
doubtedly being 
done. The master 
of the house 
dropped his paper, 
seized a poker and| 
flung open the} 
door. Norah, the) 
two-hundred- pound | 
cook, was ggg 
on a chair, her 
skirts high, held at | 
bay by a 
mouse. 
“Why, Norah,” 
said the master in| 
relief, “You're not} 
afraid of that lit- | 
tle oe: are you?” 
» h—h, sir,’ 
she sobbed hyster- 
| ‘but he were 
a-waving his 
whiskers so 
cious-like.” 





“You are wasting 


tiny) 


fero- 


ee too much time on your personal ap- Says Which? 
: “So you pearance.” Mrs. Blimp: “I’m 
aide like Cuba?” Stenographer: “It’s not wasted. I’ve afraid that my) 
Tigg: “Naw. I only been here six months and I’m daughter’s oo 
went into a res- already engaged to the junior partner.” ‘#8 proving detri- 
taurant there to d tied J P mental to her spell- 
get a glass of milk. ; ing.” 
The waiter didn’t speak any English, so I Mrs. Dunnup: “Do tell!” — 
drew a picture of a cow and the son-of-a- “On a postal I received this morning 
gun went out and bought me a ticket to a she writes: ‘Dear Mother: Heir out here 


bull fight.” 
Igg: “Serves you right for orderin’ milk 


Cuba.” 


A Supreme Advantage 


“Yaas,” drawled young Farmer Hard- 
acres. “I’ve sort of decided to buy a radio 
set for the lonely evenin’s, ’stead o’ marry- 
in’ that Perkins gal on the money I got 
saved.” 

“Do tell!” ejaculated his 
“What’s the idea?” 

“Well, I figgered ye can turn off a radio.” 


Perfectly Familiar Word 


The ex-doughboy had secured a position 
in a garage and was whistling away at 
his work when the boss entered. 

“Hey, you, look here,” stormed the lat- 
ter. “You’ve put a low tension magneto 
in that car when this order calls for a 
high tension one. You don’t know any- 
thing about tension.” 

“The devil I don’t,” retorted the former 
squads-easter. “That’s all I heard for two 
years.” 


in 


neighbor. 


Wise Line 
You'll not find any forty-niners among 
successful gold diggers of today. 


wonderful. Worth millions.” 


Say It With Flowers 


“I’m never going to speak to 
He sent me twenty-eight roses 


Bessie: 
Jack again. 


| 


| 


for my birthday, the horrid thing.” 


Tessie: “Don’t be angry with him for 
that, dear. 


more.” 


of Cc enn 


“Geeva me ‘Violin Studies’ for my leetla 
boy,” demanded the customer in a rich 
foreign accent. 

“Very good, “ 
clerk. “Who b 

“Whe buy? ” ’ cient the customer. 
buy, of course.” 


replied the music store 


“Me 


Unfortunate Suggestion 


Private Smith stood a good chance of | 
being acquitted on the charge of larceny, | 


and in pleading his defense his advocate 
denounced the use of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

“Evidence of this sort is the result of 
impulse rather than of deliberate reason- 
ing,” he said. “For example: When I came 


| 


Perhaps he couldn’t afford any | 


| 


| 
| 














Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


Ts: only difference between success and failure 


is a matter of training. The big men in busi- 
ness today did not reach their present success 
through luck or chance. 


They got into the work for which they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than anyone else. 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. 


You have just as good a chance to succeed as these 
men had—perhaps better! Good positions are always 
waiting for trained men—positions that you can get 
if you train yourself to deserve them. 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 
at home through spare-time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools, jest » 
so many other men have done. The 3 

way is the practical way—the S34: A 
—the profitable way. 


All that we ask is this:—Fill out the coupon printed 
below and mail it to Scranton. This doesn’t obligate 
you in the least—but it wil! bring you the full story 
of what the I. C. S. can do for you. Today is the 
day to send in that coupon. ‘“Tomorrow never comes.” 


~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7058-H, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation i my pa rt, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position in the subject before 
which I have marked an X 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management 0 Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

Personne! Organization 

Traffic Management 

Business Law 


Better Letters 

Foreign Trade 

Stenegraphy cod i Typing 

Banking and Banking Law Business English 

Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [) Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

Private Secretary High School Subjects 

Business Spanish [) French Llustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering Architect 

Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry ( Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy 0 Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering D Badio Mathematics 


Street 


Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Just Where Did It Happen? 


you can now settle those tantaliz- 

ing arguments about exact locali- 

ties“ overthere,”’ by quickly referring 

to our official maps of the American 

areas in France, Belgium and Germany. Sent to 

you for 60c each. 

Merely tell us the sector or seccors in which you 

are interested. 

Our maps show every hamlet, road, trail, 

wood, 

Larger maps—your old friends “Taride” and 
Campbell” and official maps of the Rhine areas 

at $1.00 each. 

TRAVEL AND PUBLICATION BUREAU 

P. O, Box 76 Easton, Pa 
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The Finest 
Yankee 
Ever Made 







The New Improved 


YANKEE 
HE New Ingersoll Yankee is 


now on sale in stores in all 
parts of the country. 

It has the same stylish antique 
bow and crown that is used on ex- 
pensive watches; a handsome new 
dial; a beautifully damaskeened 
back plate; and other refinements 
and improvements that make it the 
finest Yankee ever produced. 


Models *2.00 601000 








GENTS 


FORD AUTO en 


Besides Big Cash Profits 

Not a contest or guessing scheme. A straight 
out business offer to men ambitious to make 
money and willing to work. We have men 
making as high as $1,000 in 60 days selling 

Super Fyr-Fyter 
to garages, stores, hotels, factories, schools and 
homes. We train each man carefully, start him 
right, help him along, pay big commissions and 
otfer a y —_ to hustlers without cost. 
Write us today—a post card will do. 
The Fyr-Fyter Co., 1501 Fyr-Fyter Bids., Dayton, Ohio. 











Picture Tells 
St 


Modern business 
and social life de- 
mands neatness. 
Marvel Hair 


Dresser cleans 
and refreshes 
scalp Dresses 


most contrary 
hair in wonderful 
manner Abso- 
lutely greaseless. 
Large ie together on large 12 oz. of Marvel 
Shaving Taleum powder sent prepaid upon receipt 
of only one dollar. Money back if not satisfied. 


Marvel Articles Co., 557 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Before Ueine 
Marve 


Aiur pr Using 














“BUDDIES” 


The American Play Company, Inc. 
33 West 42d Street, New York 
Has “Buddies” and all the other good plays 


for non-professional use. How about your 
annual show? 





SMALL FARMS IN WINTERLESS CALIFORNIA. You can =e. s 
smal! farm with less — investment. And in California 
work outdoors all the Ss id rd of = fornia te 
offering choice twenty-ac re farms at Ballico, > 
years time. In Kings County, Galistpie. ready-made farms 0 or comme 
acres or more are being offere: house, olectrie pump fi egies 
abundant water, and part of Tand i [ alfalfa. The Rancho Santa Fe, in 
San Diego County near the sea, is now being developed into small farm 
tracts, with ample water for irrigation; climate delightful and ideal 
ery f. ble terms for these three propositions and 
many others equally good. The man of moderate means, w' 
to get a home of his own, should investigate California's ly 
riced lands. California is the richest state per capita in ~¥ S.A. 
ost of this wealth came from the soi! No winter handicap », 
trated land folders ral Colonia of California mailed on 
L. Seagraves, General C: + pean Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 9: 950 





way Exchange, Chicag 





| to court I discovered my wallet was miss- 
ing. My first thought was that it had 

| been stolen, but cooler reflection reminded 

| me that I had left it in the top left-hand 
drawer of my dresser.” 


Highly pleased with his effort, he wended 





THE AMERICAN LEGION _WEEKLY 


his way homeward and was there accosted 
by kis ( rderly. 

“Of, say, Lieut,” inquired the latter, 
“whe was the private who came here after 
your «vallet? He said you'd told him just 
wheré it was, so I let him take it.’ 


_ The Story of a Five- B: thon- Dollar Box 


ments of railroad equipment. It would 
do us no good if we turned so many of 
the railroad shops into munitions fac- 
tories that when we got them we were 
without enough rolling stock to move 
the munitions or to move the troops. 
That is something we have to look out 
for when projecting the conversion of 
plants whose normal production is just 
as essential in wartime as it is in peace- 
time. By a system of parallel surveys 
we have seen to it that sufficient facili- 
ties are maintained at this plant, here, 
and others like it, to insure a sufficient 
output of rolling stock parts as well as 
artillery and ammunition.” 

The next card I examined bore the 
name of a maker of talking machines 
whose product is a household word. 
Now talking machines, however essen- 
tial to our comfort and entertainment 
in time of peace, do not stand high on 
the list of requisites for a war pro- 
gram. Though it is the policy of the 
War Department to disturb the normal 
life of the country in time of war no 
more than is necessary, in a struggle 
that required the maximum effort the 
manufacture of such articles as talking 
machines would be greatly curtailed or 
would cease entirely. The company in 
question has arranged to make artillery 
ammunition and fuses, which it could 
turn out with a minimum of mechanical 
rearrangement of its factories. For 
the same reason a sewing machine 
company is down to manufacture ar- 
tillery parts and ammunition. Another 
eard disclosed that a barber shop sup- 
ply corporation is allocated to the 
Medical Corps for the production of 
dental supplies. Barber chairs would 
become dentist chairs, a pair of clip- 
pers would emerge as a pair of forceps. 

By this time I was beginning to sce 
what my informant meant when he 
said that little card index was worth 
five billion dollars, though he had not 
told me half of the story yet. But 
this much was clear. The supply 
branches of the Army will know ex- 
actly where to go to get the stuff they 
need to fight a war and what to ask for 
when they get there. The industries of 
the country know these officers are com- 
ing and what they are going to order 
in each instance. They know what 
steps to take immediately to begin pro- 
duction. If either the Government on 
one hand or industry on the other had 
possessed this knowledge in 1917 we 
would all be richer today and° taxes 
wouldn’t be so high. But these things 
weren’t known then and in the place 
of systematic, business-like procedure, 
confusion enveloped our industrial war- 
effort at the outset. 

When I say the Army knows now 
what it would need to fight a war I 
mean that it knows that in some de- 
tail. And maybe you don’t think it 
was a job to find all this out, even with 
the records of a very recent war at 
hand. Take a trip through a five-and- 
ten-cent store. Then run through a 
catalogue of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany. These simple exercises will pre- 





pare your mind to accept the fact that 


(Continued from pry 6) 


therejare a lot of things in this world 
that 4 man can find to spend his money 
for. When the War Department 
started to get up this card index the 
first thing it had to find out was what 
Uncle, Sam would have to spend his 
money for in the way of supplies in 
case af war. It took fifty Army staff 
officers nine months to make a roster 
of the different items. The officers re- 
porteé that 32,000 articles would be 
necessury, counting an airplane or a 
field gun or a mess outfit as one article. 
But ix-outlining a manufacturing pro- 
gram xou can’t do that. You have to 
figure ‘that a soldier’s individual dining 
set means a knife, fork, spoon and 
mess-kit which comes in two parts— 
five ate ‘rent items. You have to figure 
that : #irplanes and field guns don’t come 
in on=: piece either, but in hundreds of 
pieces:and that often these pieces have 
to be ‘made in different factories and 
then lxrought together and assembled. 
So the complete shopping list which 
Uncle Sam would have to fill to outfit 
his army contains more than 700,000 
items:; In this table shoes are listed 
as on® item, though 31,000,000 pairs 
would:.he required to keep an army of 
4,000,630 men shod for two years, and 
you can’t get 4,000,000 men in and out 
of an army in less than two years. 
Havéng determined that 700,000 items 


would be required, the officers figured 
out now many of each item would be 
needeg: - This was calculated to meet 


the requirements of a military estab- 
lishment of different sizes up to 4,000, 
000 men. In this connection it was neces- 
sary to ascertain how long it would 
take to produce each of these items. The 
time varies considerably. Shoes can be 
turned out in quantity four months after 
the marufacturer gets the specifica- 
tions; lrarness and wagons in_ six 
months; heavy artillery in eighteen 
months; gas masks in a period not yet 
determmied, depending upon shipping, 
as the*charcoal used in the masks is 
made frem cocoanuts. 

When you are ordering supplies for 
an army which is growing overnight 
this must.be borne in mind. You must 
look ahead. You must reckon on the 
size the-army will be when your goods 
are delivered. When ordering shoes 
you need only look four months 
ahead, zbut when ordering harness 
you must look ahead six months and 
be able*to figure almost exactly how 
many horses and mules will be on the 
army rolls at that time. When order- 
ing artillery you must look a year and 
a half ahead and be able to make a 
pretty scientific guess at what the ar- 
tillery requirements of the forces in the 
field will he then. 

This, of course, presupposes the ex- 
istence of accurate information on how 
fast troeps can be raised—which has 
been figured out. Troops can be raised 
faster than they can be equipped. Hence 
in the future troop-raising will be timed 
by the procurement of equipment, to a 
certain extent. A general mobilization 
for a first-class war contemplates put- 
ting six field armies of 666,000 men each 
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in the field in two years. This means 
3,996,000 men. The General Staff has 
reduced this operation to conform to a 
time-table. From month to month they 
know how many men to call out and 
organize into regiments, brigades, divi- 
sions, auxiliary units, ete., and how 
much equipment these men will need; 
how many nails, for instance, required 
to build the cantonments. It is up to 
the supply corps to have that equipment 
ready on time, at the lowest possible 
vost and within the least possible dis- 
location of the country’s industries. In 
the last war the material was not ready 
on time, the cost was exorbitant and 
industry turned forty-four somersaults 
in the scramble for contracts. 

Most wars end suddenly, though per- 
haps not as suddenly as the World War 
did. But, however certain the end of 
a war may seem, no one is justified in 
predicting that end until it actually 
cemes about. Consequently there can 
be no anticipative tapering off of a 
supply program. Up to the last hour 
of war, supply officers must go ahead 
laying up equipment just as though the 
war might last for years. Thus, when 
a war ends, a country is always going 
to be “caught” with an unexpended sur- 
plus of products finished or in process 
of manufacture. This cannot be avoid- 
ed, but this surplus can be reduced to 
a minimum which can be absolutely pre- 
determined. It can be reduced to a 
minimum of a four months’ supply of 
shoes, a six months’ supply of harness 
and so on. 

In the last war we had no reliable 
advance knowledge of what materials 
we should need, and after we found this 
out by bitter experience we didn’t know 
how much we needed or how long it 
would take to get it. Consequently there 
was a shortage of many things, usually 
not because an insufficient quantity had 
been ordered, but because of manufac- 
turing delays due to lack of foresight 
and faulty organization. Generally 
speaking, orders were placed greatly in 
excess of needs. This was a natural 
tendency. An officer charged with buy- 
ing beef was going to make sure of get- 
ting enough by buying all the beef in 
sight. Then nobody could say he had 
fallen down on the job. 

Under the present mobilization plan 
the Quartermaster Corps has figured 
that all harness, pack and saddle equip- 
ment needed for a force of 4,000,000 
men could be bought at current prices 
for $60,000,000. During the World 
War for lack of such plans there was 
spent for these same items $300,000,900. 
Over-purchases were conspicuous. A 
somewhat similar situation existed in 
the: procurement of motor equipment. 
An official of the War Department once 
gave me a very plausible explanation of 
this condition. He said the people who 
bought leather bought as though they 
were buying for the Civil War when 
all field motive power was furnished by 
animals, whereas the purchasers of 
automobiles, trucks and tractors as- 
sumed that horses and mules would be 
totally exempt from the draft and that 
everything would be moved by gasoline. 
It apparently never occurred to these 
two groups to get together and talk it 
over. When a war starts there are a 
lot of things that don’t occur to a fellow 
unless he has a string tied to his finger 
asareminder. Hindsight is never more 
dependable than after a war. 

‘So, having determined what the army 
‘will require for the next war and how 
much it will require, the War Depart- 
ment has set out to discover where to 


get it. That is where our five-billion- 
dollar card index comes in. Every 
manufacturing organization in the coun- 
try, whether its business is to make 
beauty pins or railway locomotives, is 
to be surveyed and assigned to a place 
in the general scheme for the national 
mobilization of industry; and, as I have 
said, 3,000 such organizations have been 
surveyed and 1,000 of them have re- 
ceived their definite wartime assign- 
ments, just the same as if Secretary | 
Weeks had talked it over with you and | 
you had agreed that the moment trouble | 
started you would fall in as No. 2 in 
the rear rank of the third squad of 
Company A, 999th Infantry. 

There are seven supply branches of 
the army, namely, the Quartermaster 
Corps, Ordnance Department, Signal 
Corps, Air Service, Engineer Corps, 
Medical Corps and Chemical Warfare 
Service. Each is responsible for cer- 
tain equipment in certain amounts. As 
industry is surveyed and tabulated each 
factory is allocated for wartime produc- 
tion to one or another of these supply 
branches. In the case of a large fac- 
tory, like the Chicago packing concern 
whose card we inspected, sometimes a 
duplicate or triplicate assignment is 
made to two or more branches. This 
system will do away with competition 
among the different supply branches. It 
also enables the manufacturer to know 
in advance who he will be working for, 
whether he will be asked to make air- 
planes for the Air Service or trench. 
helmets for the Ordnance. This wasn’t 
known in the last war. Supply branches 
sometimes bid against one another for 
the services of a manufacturer. The 
manufacturer could sit pretty and ac- 
cept the most profitable offer. 

This brings us down to the question 
of prices, which is determined in the 
main by the war contract. By this time 
the country has a pretty fair idea of 
the disorganization and waste which 
attended our wartime buying in 1917 
and 1918. This is reflected nowhere so 
plainly as by the story of the Govern- 
ment’s contractual relations with indus- 
try. We started out with the cost-plus 
contract, which the then Assistant Sec- 
retary of War in charge of purchases, 
Mr. Crowell, denounced as “vicious” but 
pronounced the best that could be had 
under the circumstances. In an effort 
to extricate himself from the losses and 
exorbitant prices this contract let him 
in for, Uncle Sam often went from bad 
to worse. New forms of contract were 
devised, but these were far from wholly 
effectual in adequately decreasing con- 
tractors’ profits. 

So the War Department has been 
forehanded in this matter of contracts, 
too. For more than a year a board of 
staff officers has been at work drafting 
a standard form of contract which will 
suit all needs and protect the interests 
of the Government and those of the 
contractor alike. The effort expended 
has been tremendous. Probably a thou- 
sand persons, government officials and 
outside experts, have been over the ten- 
tative draft which is now in the hands 
of the Judge Advocate General. The 
document is described as “a_ single 

form of contract covering anything that 
can be purchased from shoes to railway 
artillery.” It is a fixed-price agree- 
ment, intended for use when prices can 
be accurately determined and agreed 
upon in advance of signing the contract. 
In the future this will be nearly always. 

Instruments of warfare change rapid- 
ly, even in time of peace, and a gun 
that is a world-beater this year may 
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A danger signal’ 


a tleld ail bleeding gums 





EALTHY teeth cannot live in 
diseased tissue. Gums tainted 

with Pyorrhea are dangerously dis 
eased. For not only are the teeth 
affected, but Pyorrhea germs seep 
into the body, lower its vitality and 
cause many ills 

Pyorrhea begins with tender and 
bleeding cums. Then the gums re- 
cede, the teeth decay, loosen and 
fall out, or must be extracted to rid 
the system of the poisonous germs | 
that breed in pockets about them. / 

Four out of five people over 
forty have this disease. But you 
neednot have it. Visit your dentist 
often for teeth and gum inspec- 
tion. And keep Pvorrhea away 
by using Forhan’s For the Gums 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress — if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do this. For- 
han’s keeps the gums hard and 
healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. If you have tender or 
bleeding gums, start using it 
today. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions, and 
consult a dentist immedi- 
ately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in 
U.S. and Canada 




































Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. 
FORHAN CO. 
New York 
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Become Railway Postal Clerk 


$1600 to $2300Year 


Every Ex-Service Man Should y ee 
Write Immediately y o- t 


a 
Stefdy Work No Layoffs Rochester, N. Y. 


Paid Vacations a Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
i) Sample Railway Postal Clerk 


Common education Examination tions; 3 
sufficient. ee Schedule showing Pieces of U. 3 
Ex-Service Menget 9) Government examinations: (3) List of 
reference. <o many Government jobs now obtainable: 
jail coupon 4 (4) Information regarding preference to ex- 
today— Ps service men. 
sU 
Pg SRM. inc ceccancesacesoces Se ennnesaisee 
a 
A = Address... .escsssees tee eneeeeenes te eereeee oe 
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This is the famous 1. C. Smith typewriter which 

has set the world’s standard for quality and service 
for over twenty years. It has every late style feature 
and modern operating convenience, Comes to you 
with everything complete; tools, eover, operating 
book and instructions—nothing extra to buy. You can- 


6 
machines at this oa Ee and yone o 
of satisfi ad this t beautitul strictly up-to-date 
machine cn treo dave free trial iding to buy it. 
0 write as “analees — rand a as yy x letter as 
easily Li) jou can st any D e 
a aend ete. ou F. "0. B. icagzo for fce on =) f ree trial. It 
will sell if, but if you ere not satisfied t is is the greatest 
typewriter you ever saw, you can return = re our expense. You 
won owas cepetere & after ges try it, for you cannot eq 
this wonderful value anywhere 


Send TODAY For Details 


The sxoely on this offer is limited, the price — probabi 
next advertisement appears, so t delay. att 
In the cou compen mn todaye There is no red tape © tocur free trial and 
easy payment plan. We employ no salesmen. It {s the greatest 
typewriter rte you will ever have. Oon't se: 
Get the cou mails today—sure. 
qanececescceuscsess Secceseeeesuceaaar 
Smith Typewriter Sales Co., 400-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 
Send L without obligation your cree book of. vauete type- 
and pecial Sale Bulletin. 





r, 
Name ......+++++ eeccccecccceccccoces seveeccecesccsces saee 



































be ORDERS FOR 
; ADE RAINCOATS 
Epctery ary prions. Fast sellers. ae 
s. Your pay 
dany, We d wives and coltect. 98 
Write today! American Ea: 
Raincoat ig. Co., 155 
Start Now! Union St., Dept. 10" Chicago. - 








SPECIALTY SALESMEN AND 
DISTRICT MANAGERS — 


Hun dred Thousand Bee 


Salesmer 







ability to orga S nce. 
ae COLORC RAFT COMP ANY a ie "7oth 
., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RIAL}— mT Z TAPE 


Decide whick of these e tings Feed like best and send 
$2.00 to show your g We will send either 
the sparkling, blue = perfectly cut, genuine 
diamond solitaire, set in a popular 18 Kt. solid 
white gold ring, or the seven diamond cluster ring, 
1‘, carat size, set in solid platinum, looking like a 
$600.00 solitaire. Give finger size. Were $75. Now $48. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


If you are not convinced, after 30 days’ trial, that ft 
is worth $75.00, as we claim, just send it back fae 
we will return your money. You s: 5 50% of the 
regular priceif you keep ring and pay $4.60 wont 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 1218 


#t brings a big jewelry store right into your home, 


STERLIN DIAMOND 
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not be worth a coat of paint in 1926. 
The War Department is prepared from 
now on to keep tab on these changes in 
their relation to manufacturing costs. 
When there is no other way out, the 
Department hopes to place experimental 
orders from time to time merely to de- 
termine factory costs of a given article, 
and thus extend the potential scope of 
the fixed-price contract in wartime. No 
one who has the faintest notion of what 
the cost-plus contract let the country in 
for in 1917 will raise an objection to 
such expenditures. Despite these pre- 
cautions, however, there will be cases 
involving the manufacture of new and 
novel implements of war, the cost of 
which can only be conjectured. The 
Department is working on a contract to 
cover such contingencies. It is a com- 
plex affair, but the officials believe a 
way can be found to avoid all of the 
dangers of the old cost-plus agreements. 
Such are the A, B, C’s of the program 
of the War Department for the mobili- 
zation of the nation’s efforts in event 
of an emergency—a mobilization of its 
material-power as well as its man- 
power. The work was inaugurated two 
years ago by J. Mahew Wainwright, the 
Assistant Secretary of War, and is 
being carried on by Dwight F. Davis, 
who succeeded Mr. Wainwright last 
March when the latter resigned to enter 
Congress. Under the law the Assistant 
Secretary of War is charged with super- 
vision of the procurement cf all sup- 
plies for the Army. The chief aide to 
the assistant secretary in this enter- 
prise is Colonel H. B. Ferguson, the 
procurement officer of the Army. Under 
Colonel Ferguson are two staffs, one 
which procures supplies for the current 
needs of the standing army and one 
which is evolving these plans for pro- 
curement in time of war. The latter 
—the one whose activities we have dis- 
cussed—is under the directior. of Colo- 
nel I. L. Hunt. 
This work has gone on quietly; much 
of it in secrecy. It has accomplished 
more to prepare industry for the na- 
tional defense than has ever been ac- 
complished previously in the whole 
history of the War Department. The 
keynote of the undertaking may be 
summed up in a paragraph from an 


if he likes, get his products to market 
by picking up stray wagons along the 
road as they happen to come along, 
taking his chance of delivery service. 
People would consider a manufacturer 
or a farmer who did this pretty small 
potatoes, of course; but there would be 
nothing especially foolish about it. On 
the other hand, if a manufacturer or a 
farmer were to send his produce to 
market in the trucks of his competitor, 
his family would probably apply for 
the appointment of a commission to 
examine into his sanity. And anyhow, 
as I have implied, a man who did not 
own and operate his own means of de- 
livering his produce, even if he were 
only the town grocer, would be doing a 
pretty small business at best—and the 
United States is not doing a small 
business, by any manner of means. 
Moreover, it has long been revealed by 
various Congressional inquiries that 
one of the chief methods of stifling 
competition and securing the control of 
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any business—whether oil, coal, steel 


Meet the Merchant 


(Continued from page 5) 









i. ‘ 
official statement on the subject which 
has recently been made public by As. 
sistant Secretary Davis. Mr. Davis 
says: 


Wars are no longer fought by the 
armed forces alone. Every man, wom- 
an. and child, every resource and every 
dollar in the entire nation must throw 
its weight toward victory. Industry 
cannot win a war; but it can lose a 
war by failing to supply armies with 
munitions, vital to their fighting effi- 
clency. 


r. Davis and his associates report 
the most helpful co-operation from the 
industries themselves. Many firms have 
gone to considerable expense to assist 
the Department in its work, and a large 
numher of commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps have been issued to men 
who hold important positions in the in- 


dustrées involved. This would greatly 
faciliixte a mobilization. 
Ii its studies the Department has 


not everlooked the proposal of The 
American Legion for a universal draft 


in time of war, not only of men, but 
of fabor, capital and all essential ma- 
terials, and the stabilization of poem 
ky ge vernment decree. Shortly before 
he reti ired as Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. Wainwright in a lecture at 


the Army War College declared of the 
Legion’s program: “I know of no legis- 
lation’ which would be so beneficial in 
centrolling economic conditions.” 
Assistant Secretary Davis holds the 
same view. To the writer, he said: 
“The War Department has endorsed 
the ger neral ho. underlying the 
American Legion bill and is particu- 
larly de sermined to take the profit out 
of war. Industrial, man-power, and 
financial burdens must be equitably dis- 
tributed and every. resource utilized to 
the utmost to win the war. By the 
enactment of the general principles of 
the American Legion bill into law, the 
Goverrment could promptly set up the 


necessary agencies to control prices, 
place compulsory orders, withhol/ 
power, labor, and transportation, and 


eliminate excess profits. No man should 
be allowed to make a profit out of war 
while his brothers are risking their 
lives in their country’s service.” 


Marine 


or what not—uis to obtain possession of 
the me ans of transporting all the output 
in that. particular line, and then to 
choke your competitor to death by a 
differential in transportation rates. , It 
does nct, technically, constitute a mo- 
nopoly of a particular industry, you 
see; but it sure does make it hard for 
the fellow who wants to break into that 
field as a competitor. 

It is. this great truth which the 
nations-——-like Great Britain, Germany, 
Japan and Italy—to whom their foreign 
trade is life itself, realized long ago. 
They .are overlooking no bets. There 
might come a time when, for some 
reason or another, we could produce 
articles for export at such cost as to 
be able tp undersell them in the foreign 
market. ~They must have a second line 
of defense to prevent this—as the 
pitcher backs up the first baseman in 
an infield play. That second line of 
defense is the carrying trade; if they 
cannot. meet our prices f.o.b. dock, they 
can wher it comes to. laying down the 
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ds in the foreign port; and they do 
this by freight rebates and by prompt 
deliveries in their own ships, while our 

ods wait on cargo space. 

For it is not enough simply to grow 
wheat or manufacture pianos. In this 
day one must also deliver the product, 
and that is where the shipping business 
comes in. Those who are opposed to a 
national merchant marine are against 
it on broad, theoretical grounds. They 
say that if merchant shipping is worth 
while going into, it ought to pay; and 
that if it doesn’t pay, it ought not to 
be gone into. Well, of course, it ought 
to pay—that’s true enough. As a mat- 
ter of fact, properly run, it does pay. 
But these same people would scarcely 
claim that if a department store’s de- 
livery system does not pay for itself 
the fellow who buys a lawn mower 
ought to be forced to carry it home 
under his arm. And if they did set 
up this old-fashioned contention, the de- 
partment store manager would simply 
smile and show by _ incontrovertible 
figures how the department store’s de- 
livery system had paid for itself an 
hundred times over in enabling the 
store to compete successfully with small, 
local stores whose high proportionate 
overhead was inevitably reflected in 
their higher prices. And at the same 
time he would show, also, that this com- 
petition by the department store had 
not only brought down all prices to the 
consumer, but enabled the department 
store itself to make a bigger profit on 
its investment than the small local 
storekeeper had ever been able to make 
on his. 

And that is where not only the farmer 
in Iowa and the manufacturer in I[I- 
linois come in—since their products 
are carried’ to market in their own con- 
veyances (what’s the difference whether 
wagons, motor trucks or ships?)—but 
also the consumer comes in, too, since 
the returning delivery wagons of the 
sea bring him back what he wants from 
market, just as a farmer, when he 
drives home from the elevator where 
he has sold his wheat, brings back a 
churn, a keg of nails and a new dress 
for his wife. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
mind that is opposed to a national mer- 


chant marine (entirely aside from the 
element of patriotism) is the type of 
mind which thinks still in terms of two 
generations ago, when Harry kept the 
feed store and Jim the general mer- 
chandise store, and there were no inter- 
urban cars by which one could get to 
the city to uy and sell in a wider 
market. Harry and his family had to 
live, and the cost of their living had 
to come out of a comparatively small 
business, and so was a pretty heavy tax 
on the price the farmer got for his 
grain; and not only did Jim have to 
live, but a whole pyramid of jobbers, 
wholesalers, drummers, manufacturers’ 
agents and salesmen all along the line 
had to live, too, on what our fathers 
paid for overalls and our mothers for 
gingham. All of that is going out 
gradually, even in the most isolated 
rural districts. It is going out, too, 
and much more rapidly, in the world’s 
business. 
merchant marine might just as well be 
fighting to return to the old system 
where grandmother spun the yarn into 
cloth and made grandfather’s linsey- 


woolsey suit for him in the long winter | 


evenings before the days of flivvers and 
movies and radio. It is the dead past— 
and a good job, too. 

It is also the dead past for an Ameri- 
can farmer or an American manufac- 
turer to have to wait the convenience 
of his British or German competitor to 


take his produce to the world’s market, | 
to be sold in competition with Canadian | 


grain or German textiles. What has 
made the difference is the American 


merchant marine—not because it is, as | 


yet, either economically or efficiently 
run; it is neither. But just because it 
is there. 

Rumania wants agricultural imple- 
ments and calls up the U. S. Stores. 

“Got any ploughs?” 

“Yes, ma’am—best ploughs in the 
world for the price; last longer, plough 
deeper, easiest to handle.” 

“Well, I want about $2,000,000 worth. 
But I have no ships and I understand 
you don’t deliver?” 

“We didn’t use to, ma’am, but we do 
now. May I take your order? 
Thanks. They'll be right over—on our 
own ships.” 


Silver Stripe Stuff 


(Continued from page 12) 


you and I will all let go on Target 17 
this time,” he growled. “Then with 
thirty shots in it we’ll see how many 
that bunch of truck drivers will give 
us. Ready? There goes the whistle.” 
Three rifles cracked as one. 

Honestly and steadily the kid and 
the sarge and I each put ten rounds into 
Target 17 and lay back to wait. The 
flags on Target 17 began to account for 
the required ten rounds of one Spring- 
field, no more. Bull’s-eyes none, two 
4’s, three 3’s, three 2’s, two clean 
misses. After that the three of us fired 
our rounds at boulders in the fore- 
ground and things on the hill back of 
the butts, while the Ammunition Train 
zealously continued to give us 2’s and 
»S on our targets. Long, long before 
that our captain had bitten through 
the telephone wire that led to the butts 
and was not speaking any more to 
other company commanders in the 
neighborhood. 

Very often in the present day it is my 
lot to ride in a jitney bus which scrapes 


curbings and traffic cops and rubs the 


paint off motor trucks and limousines in 
its mad career. But do I turn pale? I 
do not, because I can cast back to the 
time when I rode the jitneys of one 
sovereign Southern State between camp 
and town from fall to spring and re- 
mained unscathed. The jitney buses 
were to the home training camps, I 
imagine, what the plagues of locusts 
were to ancient Egypt. They grew 
ever in numbers and noise, and they 
made the night hideous and the day 
a thing of danger. I recall leaning 
onto the neck of one jitneur as we took 
a bridge curve on two wheels and in- 
quiring how long he had had a driver’s 
license. 

“Me?” said that sixteen-year-old na- 
tive. “I ain’t never driven a car be- 
fore. You don’t need no license to drive 
a car in this State, soldier.” I told the 
top kicker that night when I got back 
that I’d changed my mind about not 
taking out any War Risk Insurance 
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‘Pleasure and Drofit 


Isham Jones and his 
famous orchestra are 
among the great popular 
stars w use and en- 
dorse Conn instruments. 






Conn instruments are easiest to 
play because of the exclusive way 
they are made and many improve- 
ments, refinements, and features de- 
veloped in the great Conn laborator- 
ies. You can play a tune in a few 
hours on the Conn saxophone—take 
your place in orchestra or band ina 
shorttime. Conn cost no more. 

Froe Trial; Easy Payments. Writc 

now for Free Book and details, 

mentioning instrument which 

interests you. 

C.G.Conn Ltd., Elkhart,Ind, 
903 Conn Bidg. 
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Become An Expert 


ALESMAN 


Men who have mastered salesmanship—who are 
really proficient—name their own salaries. $5,000 
to $10,000 a year and better not uncommon. Big 
money and opportunities in business always open 
to trained salesmen. Success in selling field leads 
to highest executive positions. emand enor- 
mous, Old theory about ‘born salesman"’ exploded. 
Any man of average intelligence can now learn 
to sell thru scientific coaching. Training, the 
Secret, Write today for free book MODERN 
SALESMANSHIP. Learn in spare hours at home 
principles and methods of ablest eales organiza- 
tionsin America. Successful salesmen report sales 
doubled and trebled thru scientific study of sales- 
manship under LaSalle Problem Method. Low tui- 
tion fee—easy terms. Write now for information. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.9361-S Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the Worid 





We pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for New Kerosafe Burner. Makes any 
| stove a gas stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil) 
Fits any stove 


Cheap- 
Burns like gas 








Clean 
Odorless 
No smoke 


a) 





Fasy to get orders on account of high price and scarcity 


rite for sample. 


Dayton, Ohio 


of coal. Work spare time or full time. 
Thomas Mfg. Co. Be 701 





lean make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
“*How to Become a Good 


beautiful specimens, all Free 


elegantly written on a card if you enclose 
stamp. F. W. TAMBLYN, 
428 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 








Agents-- Steady Income 
Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and 
Dress Goods, etc., wishes representative in 
each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send 


for particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co., 38 Main 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A HOTEL 


EXECUTIVE 


EARN $2,500 TO $12,000 A YEAR 
Fine Position—tittle Experience 
Onestudent, aclerkinasmall 
hotel, was dissatisfied with 
salary and opportunities. fj 
Now he is chief room clerk Ff 
in a big hotel, earns a much § 
larger salary and his oppor- 
tunities for advancement 
are very bright. -He writes, “This is to in- 
form you 7 the new place I obtained with | 
a 9 the Hi tel as room clerk. 
The course has he ped tne wonder- 
fully in securing tion 
: I know *b bh hote 
experience could neve st have. gotten 
me the position 80 soon. 
Many @pportunities Like These 
No Previous Experience Necessary 


horel 


































You Can easily Secure one of many fine 
80,000 trained employees, men and won 
year. A few weeks of your spare time will train yout 
oughly if you enroll for the Hotel Operation and Man- 
agement Course. We wil! help you secure a posi 

in the most fascinating . 

business in America. 
More of our graduates 
are wanted than we can 
supply. Send coupon 
today. 


Standard Business 
Training Institute 


Cariton Court, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 







” Standard Business 
Training Institute 
new Court, Buffalo, M. Y. 
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OPPORTUNITIES | But the one impoverished member of 


Far space write F. McC. Smith, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Start and operate your own business and acquire re fi- 
nane 4 inde endence Openings everywhere. Lither men 
or women o feruieh ann bing and sh« of you how Bi 
explanatory book," n Doo » Fortune,"’ mE. W 
now. National Scientific Vabeasteslen, 10- A. “Richmond, Va. 











$3000 and more a year easy for capable salesmen 
selling the Kit-Chin-Kit. Great, new idea, tremendous sales 

x AL Get full artic ulars. Kit Chin-Kit Corporation, 

923, 6 West Randolp Chic: 

Typewriters; all makes, $20 up. Sacy payments. 
Free trial, Express propate . Guaranteed 2 years Payne 
Co., Dept. 212, Rosedale Station, Kansas City, Ki: anSAS. 

“Wanted. $133 month. Men 18 up. Railway Mail 
Clerks till for list positions. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
C 59, Rochester ¥ 




















aa = of the oldest pat- 

rms in America we 

ot yt at lowest 

Sonenptont charge, @ 

service noted for results, evidenced by many well Enews 
Patents of extraordinary value .~s Patent-Sense, 

Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St, Wash., ‘D.C, Estab. 4 eo. 


SYS caw ohow 


how you can make $75.00 a 
week without money or experience and 
get your pay daily, selling men’s $50.00 
cules for $31.75, would you investigate? 

rite LOUIS S. | ae tg — yo Mer. 
GOODWEAR, Inc., Dept. 62 Chicago 


1 mats Ani NG 
CARAT * 99.88 

Dazzling, brilliant, blue 

white, genuine diamonds, im- 


ported direct by us, are offered 

you in sizes from \% Carat to 2 
Carats at $197.00 per Carat. They 
are guaranteed perfectly cut and 
will stand any test or comparison. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Order the size diamond you want, and give fing- 
er size. We will send to your bank or express 
office for your inspection before paying. If you 
return it within 30 toe we will return your mon- 
ey--every cen arantee Certificate Given 
Write for Big ‘Catalog— I brings 9 large 
jewelry store into your bom ou 40 percent, 
it gives you valuable information ‘about diamonds 






































| dred men only one 


how he borrowed a quarter for carfare 
Thy now appeared as a $15,000 won- 


: |chef at the White House, because his 
|eard had him down for $10,000. I never | 





New York 





172 Nassau St.. Dept. 1097, 





| 
| and that $10,000 would be about right. 


There was also the giant jitney, ca- 
pacity forty and crowded, which 
plunged gaily off the road one night 
and went down a twenty-foot embank- 
ment. It remained for days down 
there in the woods and was pointed to 
with pride by all bus pilots. | 

“There wasn’t nobody hurt but the! 
driver,” they explained. “One o’ the 
passengers got sore and punched him| 
in the jaw. | 

Of Bt nomal I am frank to admit that | 
ours was the best outfit in the Army 
}on this side or the other, but it was 
not until the late spring, w "hen the per- 
sonnel officers came around to take our 
civilian histories, that I realized how 
many remarkable young men we had. 
Remember that question they always 
asked: “How much money were you| 
making when you joined the Army?” 
| When I came to compare notes with 
| the rest of the crowd later I found out 
‘that in the whole company of two hun- 
had admitted to mak- 
ing less than $8,000 a year. Ike, our 
prize salesman, who used to brag about 


he could get up to the Armory and 


der. Hank the cook must have been the 


have been able to conjecture how busi- 
ness got along without us during the 
war. 


the company that I mentioned—well, he 
caused the personnel officers to grow 
gray hairs. “Profession?” they in- 
quired. “Painter,” said he, smiling 
his ingenuous smile and waving his 
black locks. He was only about twenty. 

“House or sign?” went on the in- 
quiry. 

“Oh, not at all!” he came back, in- | 
sulted. “I do oil paintings—landscapes, | 
you know, and people’s pictures.” 

“And what was your income on en- | 
tering the service?” 

“T don’t understand,” 
as though the word “income” 
known in his profession. 

A bald-headed captain snapped at 
him. “Wake up. How much money did 
you make last year?” | 





said our hero, 
were un- 


The artist thought a long time. | 
Finally he spoke softly: “Forty dol- 
lars.” 


“Forty dollars!” snarled the person- 
nel king. “Nobody ever made as little 
as forty dollars in a year.’ 

“Well,” suggested our artist help-| 
fully, “maybe it was fifty. I only sold 
one picture and I lost the check.” 

No, brother, if you’re a silver striper 
it is nothing to conceal at any time 
that the young men are going strong 
with their reminiscences. For I, too, 
as herein outlined, fought the war for 
a long time in the United States, and it 
certainly gave me plenty to think 
about. You can take it from me that | 
even if they do occasionally give the | 
front places in the parades to funny | 
guys who have been overseas, there is | 
no need to feel out of things and quietly 
subdued. 

As one of our sergeants said while 
we gathered around the billet fire two 
months after the Argonne show closed | 
and discussed the latest order that all 
troops not actively engaged in road- 
mending should drill four hours a day: 

“Believe me, boys, when we get home 
they’re going to hear more about the | 
Army than the war.” 


| 
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The Val-A Trouser Press puts a real 
crease inpants. It takes the bag out 
of knees and removes the wrinkles 
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*Ten-Shun, dealers! 

Buddy in the Barrel wants your help. Buddy has 
been virtually challenged by a national advertiser to 
show that our Weekly produces the same sales results 
for you that other national publications produce for 
other dealers. 

The other day Buddy went to a big manufacturer 
with his sales arguments as to why this advertiser 
should use space with us. Buddy lost out—and for 
one reason only. On this advertiser’s desk was a 
bundle of letters written by dealers recommending 
that he use another magazine. 

In these letters dealers stated they did a considerable 
business with readers of their publication living in their 
community and that advertising in it increased their 
local sales. 

Buddy cannot go to the expense of sending men 
into the cities and towns to get letters of this nature 
from Legionnaire dealers and other dealers friendly to 
the Legion market. 

He must depend on coupons and letters forwarded 
by the well-known coupon skirmishers. 

The Stave Hero now broadcasts this SOS to his 
long-time friends and fellow-citizens and sufferers. 

Buddy considers the dealer in this particular plan 
as the real pivot man, No. 1 in the front rank. 

Buddy wants every Legionnaire dealer who believes 
in the advertising value of our Weekly to fall in in 
answer to this SOS. Under your letterhead, name the 
ee you handle which you believe should be adver- 
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tised in our columns; state whether or not members of 
the Legion, the Auxiliary and their families live in your 
community and whether you believe advertising in the 
Weekly would help you build up sales with them. If 
possible, state approximately the number of these ex- 
service men. 

If you aren’t a dealer, you can help anyway. Place 
this page in the hands of your dealer. Ask him to write 
Buddy. Even though he isn’t a Legionnaire, he would 
benefit from advertising in the Weekly. 

Can we produce the same valuable data through 
this page of Buddy’s that another publication can get 
only through special representatives traveling in the 
field at a cost of thousands of dollars. 

Buddy thinks we can. And he knows what the 
Coupon Shock Troops have put over before. 

Let’s accept this friendly challenge. The manu- 
facturer is ready to advertise with us—but, he wants 
proof of our interest and co-operative spirit. It’s up 
to us to produce. And we are all turning on you, 
Mr. Dealer. 

Jobbers, wholesalers and salesmen get in on this, too. 

Let’s get going on a dealer offensive. Squads east, 
Ho! 
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An amazing bargain in books now made almost unbelievable. 
Over 3000 pages in this new set. 
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beauty and character of these book-ends. 
The pair would sell 
in most stores for at least $1.00, in some stores 
This unprecedented offer is 
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are of heavy bronzed metal. 


probably for $1.50. 
made to introduce a new set of thirty 
Leather Library masterpieces quickly into repre- 


sentative American homes. If you wish a pair, 
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amazement Booklovers were equally 
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that were received. 


When booklovers, who did not know their 
price, were asked to guess what it was, thou 


“It seems too good to be true 
“TLhave 
never received so much for my money.” 
his was the tenor of thousands of letters 
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Irving 
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sands actually estimated from five to twenty 
times the real price. (These interesting 
records are on file.) 

Now, in response to a long-continued de- 
mand, and after thé most careful consider- 
ation of titles, this new set of thirty world’s 
mast r pre ces is announced to the public. It is 
a set, In the opinion of the publishers, even 
noreinteresting, more valuable, more broad- 
ening, than the previous one. 


How Many Have You Read? 
his new set comprises the greatest mas- 
terpieces—in some cases, several—of each 
of the Masters listed; books that have 


These are books no cultured person cares 
to confess he is not familiar with. If the 
low price makes you skeptical, if you think 
they are “cheap-looking” books, consider 
these facts: The paper ws the same as used in 
hooks that sell usually for $2.00 apiece; the 
binding is NOT paper, NOT cardboard, 
like imitations of these books tltat have ap- 
peared. It is a specially made, rich limp 
material, actually more durable than leather, 
tastefully embossed and tinted to resemble 
HAND-TOOLED leather volumes. 

How can thirty such books be sold fer only 
$2.98? Simply by printing in editions of at 
least one million books at a time, relying on 
the good taste of the publie to keep the 
Quantity pro- 


\ untold millions of people. 
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New York 
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set of 30 volumes of the 
Little Leather Library and 
t pair of Lincoln Bas-Re- 
lief Book-Ends free. I will 
give the postman $2.98, plus 
he few cents delivery charges 
ipon arrival It is understood, 
wwever, that this is not to be 
msidered asapurchase. I reserve 
the right to return them within thirty 
days and you agree to return my money. 
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